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Potrs. 
MS, COPIES OF “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI” 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 


IN THE 

Iam the fortunate possessor of not less than 
three MS. copies of the Imitation, which have 
long been hidden in the Carthusian monastery of 


Erfurt, and have escaped the researches of the | 


literati, made, during the progress of the re- 
nowned controversy as to the authorship, in Ger- 
many as well as other countries. These MSS., 
but especially one of them, from dates and other 
circumstances, are particularly valuable and in- 
teresting, and will, I think, quite reopen the 
question of authorship; if, indeed, it has been 
ever closed. I propose, therefore, in a future 
number of “N. & Q.,” to 
these codices, and in this preliminary Note to 


give the result of my researches in the British | 
f copies there exist- | 
ing, and their value in reference to the verata | 


Museum as to the number 


questio; particularly as I find that, while the 
MSS. in the Paris and other continental libra- 
ries, both public and private, have been exa- 
mined, and their description recorded in the 
works of Amort, Mabillon, de Gregory, Malou, 
and the host of writers on the subject, the copies 
existing on this side of the water, have been en- 
tirely unnoticed. After a diligent search, I find 
that there are not more than four MS. copies in 
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give a description of 
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the Museum library, 
notice of the same. 

1. Harleian MS. on vellum, No. 3216. The 
transcriber has not mentioned the author; but at 
the bottom of the first page, in another and much 
more modern hand, is written “ Thomas de Kem- 
pis de Imitatione Christi.” The transcriber has 
written at the end, “ Laus, honor, et gloria Deo 
nostro in secula seculorum. Amen. Completum 
xxi° decembr, 1454.” It is neatly, but rather in- 
correctly, written, especially as to spelling. There 
are various readings which are different from the 
ordinary text. At the head of the Ist chap. Ist 
book is the following, “ Primi libri putis opis de 
perfecta anime ph'ia [philosophia}], p™ Cap de 
imitane X! et contemptu oiiiz uanitatum mundi 
feliciter incipit ” The Ist book ends thus, “ Ex- 
plicit liber prim’ sacre ph’ye.” This is the only 
instance I have found of the title “sacred philo- 
s phy 4 applied to the work. Of course I cannot 
here give an extended list of peculiar readings ; 
must suffice. In the Ist chap. Ist 
Look, “Si scires totam bibliam exterius” is the 
usual reading; in the present MS. “ exterius” is 
omitted. The title of the last chap. of the 2nd 
book is “ De regia vid sanctz crucis.” In this it 
is “regia vita.” The same difference oceurs in 
the index also. ‘This codex contains, besides the 
Imitation, extracts from the works of SS. Jerome 
and Bonaventure. The Museum authorities have 
marked it “ Select,” I presume from its neat con- 
dition and penmanship. 

2. Harleian MS. 3223, Codex membranaceus. 
It is entitled thus :— 

“ Incipit libellus devotus et utilis cOpositus a D. Johanne 
gersem Cicellario Parisiési, De Imitatione X‘ et cOtemptu 
omnium uanitatum mundi,’ 


I proceed to give a brief 


one or two 


And it ends thus :— 
Explicit liber quartus et ultimus de 
Anno Dii iri yh’u Xpi 1478. Ex 


“Deo gratias. 
sacramento altaris. 
floreto.” 

3. Burney MS. 314. ‘The title is — 

“ Incipit libellus devotus et utilis Compositus a Domino 
Joanne Geersem, Cancellario Parisiensi.” 

There is no date. The Museum Catalogue 
states it to be “ineuntis seculi XV.” This may 
be admitted, if it means merely that it was written 
before 1450, though I think it was written nearly 
as late as No. 2. 

4. Codex chartaceus, No. 11,437, Plut. clxxxvii. 
C. A volume containing, among other treatises, 
the two first books only of the Imitation. There 
is no date, but the treatise immediately preceding 
ends thus : — 

“Explicit liber parabolarum antiquorum sapientum 
mundi nomine Celila et est liber delectabilis et maxi- 
morum consiliorum, finitus anno millesimo quadringen- 
tesimo septuagesimo, feria sexta post festum Sancti Luce 
evnte, Per me frém Wolfgangum Konigtala Dyaconum 
professum in monasterio Sancti Pauli Vallavent. Deo 
gratias.” 
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The title is simply this, “Cancellarius Pari- 
There is nothing more for the first 
The second book is 


siensis.” 
chapter of the first book. 
thus introduced :— 

“Sequtitur Capitula sede ptis h’ opusculi de imitatione 
Xi! et otéptu ocifm vanitatum mundi. Ca™ primum.” 

There is no other title to the Ist chap. of the 2nd 
book. ‘The other titles of the chapters of the 2nd 
book are different from the usual; thus, for “ de 
regia vid sancte crucis,” it is * De cruce portanda 
et patientiad.” The readings, too, are remarkably 
different. At the end of the 2nd book is written, 
* finis hujus opusculi.” 

To those who are conversant with this cele- 
brated controversy, it will be at once apparent 
that from none of these MSS. is derived any im- 
portant clue as to the authorship. One is un- 
dated; the others are dated 1454, 1478, and a 
supposed date 1470. To throw light on the ques- 
tion we require a MS, which would combine the 
two conditions, — a very early date, positive, and 
not conjectural, and an author distinctly named. 
That question I propose to discuss when I send 
you a description of my MSS., which, moreover, 
are marked by some notable peculiarities bearing 
on the question. Joun W1ILLtAMs, 

Arno’s Court. 


HERALDIC VOLUME, temp. CHARLES IL, 
WITH LIST OF SHROPSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE 


GENTRY. 
(Concluded from p. 264.) 


Salop. 
Apams: Ermine, 3 catts azure. 
Actos: Gules, 2 lions passant arg., betwene 9 crosses 
crosletts fitche or. 


Acton of Aldnam, as his dignity of Baronett, hath the 


canton with the sinister hand couped at rist. 

A.Lpany: Argent, on a fess, twixt 3 cinquefoiles gules, a 
grayhound currant or: but Albany, Earle of Sussex, 
beares gules, a lion rampant or, langued and armed 
azur. 

ALLEN: Sable, a cross potent or. 

Fitts Atten: Gules, a lion rampant or, armed and 
langued azur. Ainciently Lord of Clann and Purlow, 
and Osastry, in Shropshire, in the raigne of Edward 
the 1. 

Anperton: Argent, a cheveron betwene 3 cross cros- 
letts sable. 

Aunestey: Pally of 6 arg. and azur, a bend gules. A 
family ther extinct. 

Anprvrs: Gules, a saltire or, charged with another vert. 

Arcuer: Azur, 3 arrowes or. 

Aston: Argent, a fess and 3 lozenges in chief sable; 
others, p. cheveron, sable, and argent. 

AvupLey: Gules, a frett or, and a bordure argent. 

Banincton: Arg., 10 torteuxes, 4, 3, 2, and 1, gules. 


Bacotr: Argent, a cheveron guls, betwene 3 martletts 
sable. Som beare, Or, a cheveron gules; as in the 


Abby of Stone, in Staffordshire, wher lieth Hugh 
Bagott, Lord Stafford, in Richard the Second’s time. 
BALDWINE: Ermin on a saltir engraild sab., 5 bezants. 


Som beare Ernin, a saltir engrailed sab. 


| CRESSELI 
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BANeEsTER: Arg., a cross patté sable. 

Baker: Azur, a fess or, betwene 3 swanns’ heads erased, 
beked gules. 

Barker: Gules, a fess chequie or, and azur, twixt § 
annuletts of the second. Some give p. fess embatteled 
or and azur, 3 martlets count. changed. 

Barnarp: A bere rampant sab., musled or, 
give on a bend, 3 escalops. 

Baxter: Argent, a rere mouse diplayed sable. 

BentLey: A mermaid beholding her face in a glass, or, 

Berinctron: Sable, 3 grayhounds arg., collered or. 

Berry: Argent, 3 battering rams in pal, barr waies 
azur, armed and garnished or. 

Betron: Pally of five arg., sab., with 6 crosses botone 
fitch, or. 

Binuincstey: Or, on a cross 5 starrs twixt 4 lions 
ramp*, sable. 

Bicorr: Som bare Or, a plaine cross gules, as the Earle 
of Norfolk, 1225. Som parted p’ pall or and vert, 
a lion rampant gules, given by Roger Bigott, the 4t 
Earle of Norfolke, and tirst Marshall of England, Hen 
54s time. 

Boreey : 
ramp’t sable, armed gules. 
county. 

Borrere i: Argent, a lion ramp’t sab., headed arg. on 
a chief, gules. 

BrayNe: Azur, a cross moline or. 

Brices: Gules, 2 barrs gemelle or. 

Brooke: Chequie or and sable. Some give addition, a 
lion rampant, argent; and som give or, on a fess azur, 
3 escalops of the first. 

Bryan: Or, 3 piles meetinge nere in the base of the 
ecocheon azur. 

Buckuiey: Sable, a cheveron twixt 3 bulls’ heads, ca- 
bossed argt. 

Bursitv: Sable, 3 gad bees volant argent. 
almost extinct. 

Burton: Argent, 3 palmer staves in fess azur. 
beare twixt 3 talbots heads erased or. 

CARR: Gules, on a cheveron arg., 3 mulletts sable. Som 
add in the dextar of the escocheon, a lion passant gar- 
dant or. 

CuaArveton: Or, a lion ramp’t gules. 

Cuvurcuit: Sable, a lion ramp’t, debrused with a bend 
gules. 

CiarKk: Gules, 3 swords in fess, the points erected pro- 
per. Some gave argent, on a bend gules, twixt 3 
ogresses, aS Many swanns prop. 

Crovcnu: Azur, 3 lawrell leaves slipped argent. 

Cote: Argent, a cheveron gules, twixt 3 scorpions re- 
versed sable. 

CooLINGE: ° ° ° ° ° , 

Cornett: Or, a raven proper. Some give addition, a 
bordur engraild guls. An ancient famyly, still flour- 
ishing. 


And som 


Arg., a fess chequie or and azur, and a lion 
The name extinct in the 


The name 


Some 


Azur, a cross within a bordure engrailed or. 

Crompton: Gules, a fess wavie, betwene 3 lions ram- 
pant or. 

Danvers: Gules, a cheveron arg., twixt 3 mulletts of 
6 points or. 

Davenport: Argent, a cheveron betwene 3 cross cros- 
letts fitche sab. 

Dickins: Ermine, a cross florie sabl, charged with 
leopard’s head or. 

Dormer: Azur, 10 billetts, 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

Downes: Argent, 3 palletts wavie gules. 

Epwarps: Gules, a cheveron engrailed argent, betwene 
8 elephants’ heads erased or. “aad 

ENGLeFIELD: Barry of 6 gules, and argent, on a chief 
or, a lion passant argent. 

Everarp: Argent, a fess wavie twixt 3 staggs gules. 
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Evron: Or, a frett azur. Som give pally argent and 
sable, 6 crosses crosletts fitche or. 

Farmer: Argent, a fess sable, twixt 3 lions’ heads 
erased gules. 

Frecp: Sable, a cheveron twixt 3 garbs or. 

Frrz Hersert: Argent, a chief varie or and gules, a 
bend, sable 

Froyp: Party p. fess sable and argent, a lion ramp’t, 
counterchainged of the fields. 

Forrester: Argent, a cheveron vert, twixt 3 hunters’ 
hornes, sab 

Forster: Sable, a cheveron twixt 3 arrowes argent. 

Forster: Sab., on a cheveron argent, 3 escalop shells of 
the field, twixt as many pheons or. 

Fox: Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 foxes 
gules. 

Fow.er: Azur, a cheveron arg., charged with 3 crosses 
forme sable, twixt as many lions passant gardant or, 
langued and armed gules. 

Freeman: Azur, 3 lozenges or. Som beare 3 lionces 
argent. 

GaTTAKER: Gules, on a fess 5 beizants, a chief dancette 
ermin. 

Giszons: Or, a lion ramp’t sabl., debrused with a bend 
gules, charged with 3 escalops argent. 

GraveENor als’ GRosvENOR: Azur, a garbe or. 

Grirrirn: Gules, a cheveron twixt 3 helmetts argent. 

Grirrtx: Sable, a griffin surgeant ar. 

Grirritrs: Arg., a cross ftloury engrailed, twixt 4 
choughes, 

Hates: Argt., a fess sable in chief, 3 cinquefvils azur. 

Hamounp: Argent, on a chev’on engrailed gules, 3 mart- 
letts or, twixt as many cinquefoils azur. Som give 
azur., 3 demy lions passant gardant or, langued and 
armed guls, 

Harrtncton: Sable, frette argent. 

Harris: Or, 3 vrehins argent. 

Hine: Or,a cheveron gules twixt 3 lozenges azur., in 
chief an eagle of the field. 

Hitt: Ermine, on a fess sab., a castle towred. 

HoLtanp: azur., seme de Flour-de-liz., a lion rampant 
gardant argt. Som give pte p pall, indented gules 
and or. 

Horp: Argent, on a chief or, a raven proper. 

Hornace: Arg., 6 torteuxes. 

Howarp: Gules, a lion rampt. or, twixt 6 cross crosletts 
fitche arg. 

Hunt: Pally, argent and sable, a saltir counterchanged 
on the field. 

Hussy: Or, a plaine cross vert. 

Jervise: Argent, 6 ostrich feathers, 3, 2, and 1 sable. 

INGLEFIELD: Barry of 6 gules and arg. on a chief or, a 
lion passant azur. 

Joxrs: Sable, a stagg standing at gaze, arg., attired and 
vuguled or. Som give gules, a‘cross crossed upon three 
greeses or, 

InELAND: Gules, 6 flour-de-liz, argent. Some beare 

_ argent, a fess sable, 3 mulletts in chief gules. 

Kinerstey: Azur, semi de cross crosletts, a lion ramp. 
argent. 

Kirte: Vert, a cheveron betwene 3 flour-de-liz or. 

Lakyn als. Lacon: Quarterly p. fess indented, ermine 
and azur. 

Lane: Parted p. pale, azur and gules, 3 saltires argent. 

Laxx, in Staff’shire: Part. p. fess, or and azur, a cheve- 
ron guls, twixt 3 mulletts counterchanged. 

4ANGLEY: Or, a cross. 

Larron : Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 cross crosletts 
fitche sable. 

Law.ey: Argent, a cross forme, throughout or and sable. 

Lawson; Per {pal argent and sable, a cheveron counter- 
changed. 


heads erased 
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Lua: Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 leopards’ heads sable. 

Lee: Gules, a fess compone twixt 10 billetts, arg. 3, 3, 2, 
1. Som beare, twixt y® 9 billetts. 

Leicuron: Quarterly, p. fess indented, or and gules. 

Leyron: Veil, a frett azur. 

Lirr_Leton: Argent, a cheveron twixt 3 escalops shells. 

Locuarp: Argent, 3 cockes sab. 

Loxce: Sable, a lion rampt. twixt 8 crosses crosletts 
arg. 

LOtriey: . ° ° ° ‘ ° 

Mackwortn: Per pal, indented ermin and sable, a che- 
veron gules, frette or. Som with a cheveron charged 
with 5 crosses patte or. 

Mapox: Argent, 3 ravens’ leggs erased sable, meeting 
in fess point, their tallons extended into the acute cor- 
ners. 

MANWARINGE: Arg. 2 barrs gules. Som bere barry of 
12 peeces, argent and gules. 

Marrow: Azur,a fess ingraild or, twixt 3 mayden heads 
arg. 

Merepirn: Arg., a lion ramp. sable, gorged with a col- 
ler and chaine reflectinge over his back, or. 

Mitpmay: Argent, 3 lions rampant azur. 

Mipp.Leron: Quarterly, gules and or, a cross florie on the 
dexter quarter argent. 

Mitwarp: Ermine on a fess, gules, 3 beizants. 

Mirron: Parte p. pale, gules and azure, a spread eagle 
or and sable. 

Morison: Or, on a chief gules, 3 chapletts wreathed of 
the first. 

Morris: Sable, on a saltire ingrailed arg., an escocheon 
or, charged with a cross gules. 

Mortimer, of Ould: Barry of 6 or, and azur on a chief of 
y° first, a pal twixt 3 esquirs, a base dextar, and sinis- 
ter of the second, an inescocheon argent. Som for in- 
tricacy of it do blaze it by saying Mortimer's coat, w*" 
is to be seene in the chancell window of Cleobury Mor- 
timer. 

Movuntcomery: Y*t was Earle of Shrosbury first after y* 
Conquest bare azur, a lion rampant or, within a bor- 
dure. 

Newport: Argent, a cheveron gules, twixt 3 elephants’ 
heads sable. 

Newron: Arg., a cross sable, florie or. Others bere, 
argent, on a cheveron azur, 3 garbs or. 

Norton: Or, 2 barrs gules, on a chief azur, an inesco- 
cheon ermin. Others give, argent, on a bend sable, 3 
escalops of the first, twixt 2 lions rampant of y* second. 

Norwoop: Ermine, a cross ingrailed gules. 

Orriey: Arg. on a cross azur, forme flurt, a lion passant 
or, twixt 4 Cornish choughes. 

OnesLtow: Arg., a fess gules, twixt 6 martletts sable, 
beaked and legged or. 


| OrreLey: Argent, on a bend azur, 3 garbs or. Others 


give, 3 leopards’ heads erased, within a bordure en- 
grailed sable. ; 
Owen: Argent, a lion rampt. sable, and canton ermin. 
Owen, in Penbrokeshire; Gules, a boare argent armed, 
grisled, collered and chained or, tyed to an holly bush 
on a mount in base. 

Camden, in his description of Pendrokeshire, men- 
tions this family with much of dignity, to the honour 
of Geo. Owen, Esq". 

Prereroist: Argent, a lion rampant sable, in an orle of 
cinquefoiles gules. 

Puitirs: Argent, a cheveron betwene 8 crosses gules 

Picotr: Ermin, 3 fusiles in fess sab. 

Pore: Vert, 2 barrs gules and sable. 

Powet.: Arg., 3 boars’ heads couped sable. Others 
beare 3 roses argent 

Powis: Or, a lion’s pawe erased at gambe, betwene 3 
cross crosletts fitche gules. 
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Pratt: Azur, on a cheve. sab., twixt 8 pelletts, each 
charged with a martlett of the field, as many mascles 
or. 

Prince: Gules, a saltir or, overall a cross engrailed er- 

min, 

Purstowe: Ar., a cross ingrail’, floori sab., a bordur of 
the same forme, gules, bezante. 

Rapyer: Or, 3 eagles displayed prop. 

Ricuarpson: Arg., 3 chaplets vert. 

Sapier: Or, a lion rampt. g. 

Sarrer: Gules, 10 billetts, 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

Samrorp: Ar., 3 barrs wavie, argt. 

Sanrurp: P cheverons, sable and ermine, 2 boars’ heads 
in chief couped, or. 

SmMALMAN: Sable, a chev’on twixt 3 eagles displayed or. 

Stranrorp: Argent, 3 barrs azur, on a canton gules, a 
hand houldinge a broken fanchard or. 

STEPHENS: 
or. 

Stover: Azur, 2 barrs dancette and chief gules. 

Tuyn: Barry of 10 or and sable. And some beare barry 
of 12. : 

Torre: Arg., a fess gules, twixt 3 hearts vulned of the 
sinist’ side. 

VAUGHAN: Sable, a cheveron twixt 3 childrens’ heads 
couped at the shoulders arg., their pirwiks or, enraped 
about the neck with as many snakes. Som give parte 
p. pal sab. and arg. 








De Cherbury. 


A lion rampant regardant counterchanged. Some beare 
sable, a cheveron twixt 3 flour-de-liz or. 
WALcorTrT : Argent, a cheveron betwene 3 chesrooks 
erm. Som give on a fess sable, 3 escalops or. 
Wa cor: Gules, a cross raguled arg., twixt 3 leop'ds’ 
heads erased, and crowned or. 
Warren: Chequie or and azur. He was a Norman 
and owner of Cherk, and built the castle of Hoult. 
Warp: Azur, a cross patte or. 
WEAVER: Parte p. pal, or and guls, 2 lions rampt. coun- 
terchanged. 
Wetp: Azur, a fess nebule, twixt 8 incressants erm. 
_ pean. 
Wicucorr: Ermin, 2 boares gules. 
Whitmore: Vert, frette or. 
Wie: Ermin, on a fess gules, 3 cross crosletts fitched 
or. 
Wo rica: Gules, a cheveron argent, betwene 3 wild 
ducks volant, proper. 
Worstey: Argent, a cheveron sab., twixt 3 Cornish 
choughs prop. 
Worttey: Argent, a bend within 3 beizants and 6 mart- 
letts gules. 
Wriorres.tey: Azur, a cross twixt 4 falcons closed arg. 
Wrortresiey: Or, 8 piles sable, a canton ermine. 
Yonoe; Or, 3 crosses gules. 


Wigorn. and Salop. 


BEACHAM als’ BeAucnAmp: Gules, a fess twixt 6 billetts 
or; but anciently, they bare, gules, a fess twixt 6 
crosses crosletts or. 

They were Barons of Elmley, and Earles of War- 
wicke, of which name I have spoken before. I know 
but one of the name now remaininge, w* was lately 
in Bridgenorth, in Shropshire, in the visitt of this 
King’s raigne. 

BERKLEY. Gules, a cheveron twixt 10 crosses formé arg 

They had ainciently the name of Fits Hardings, as 
discendinge of the bloud Roy all of the Danes. Their 


coat was filled up with ye 10 crosses for their service, 
Som ainciently bare 


p. formed in the holy warr. 


Parte p. cheveron, 2 eagles displayed in chief 
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gules, 3 Danish axes or, descending as aforesaid from 
Denmark. 

Bisnor: Argent, on a bend cotised gules, 3 bezants, 

Biount: Barry nebule of 6, or and sable. As dessended 
from Baron Mountjoy, som ad a bordur gobone ar. and 
gules. 

Brom.ey. Quarterley p. fess indented, argent and or 
Som others, cules and or. 

CHILD: 
close or. 

CorNEWALL: Ermine, a lion rampant gules, crowned or, 
within a bordure engrailed sable bezante. 

Descended from Richard de Cornwal, the bastard of 
Richard, the King of the Romanes. I find the field 
ermine being the armes of the Duke of Britain, whom 
Sir Geofry Cornwal tooke prisoner, is added ; for before 
they bare v® lion in a field argent. 

Cores: Quarterly, ermine and pally of 6, or and gules 

Fisuer: Argent, a cheveron vairie, twixt 3 lions ram 
pant gules. 

Goopwis: P. pal, or and gules, a lion rampant twixt 3 
flour -de-liz, counterchanged. 

Lower: Or, on a bend cotised sable, 3 ramms’ heads erased, 
of the field. Som others beare, gules, 2 wolves passant 
argent. 

Loyp: ‘Argent, a quiver gules, banded and replenished 
with arrows or, twixt 3 pheons sable. 

Morr Som beare ermine on a cheveron betwene 3 
moores’ heads proper; others beare argent, a cheveron 
twixt 3 morcox sable. Som others beare azur, on 4 
cross argent, five martletts sable. 

Nororove: Vert, a fess argent, twixt 3 flour-de-liz. 

TALBoTT: Gules, a lion rampt. within a bordur engrailed 
or. Som arg., a lion rampant purp 

Vernon: Argent, frette sable, a canton gules. 

Vernon: Or, on a fess azur, 3 carbs of the 

Veare: Quarterly, gules and or, on the first a mullett 
argent. 


Gules, a cheveron ermin, betwene 3 eagles 


Wigorn. and Gloucester. 


HAmBuRY 
sable. 


Or, a bend ingrailed vert, twixt 5 cotise 


Salop and Staff. 


ScrimsHaw: Gules, a lion rampt. or, within a bordw 
vairy. 


Screven: Argent, gutte gules, a lion rampt. sable. 


Salop and Her. 


Wattor: Arg., a bend wavie sable. Som beare azul 
betwene 3 grayhounds currant sable. 

“This have 1 adventured to blazon, not to have them 
come in publike, but if in the hands (by chance) of any 
Friends, that they may receive a favourable Censure, and 
a Friendly Correction of my Errors and mistakes. 

: : «J. H.” 

Our author draws to a conclusion with a dis- 
cussion on the properties which ought to distin- 
guish a gentleman, of which it is enough to say 
that it comprehends “all the virtues under heaven. 
In the course of his remarks on this subject, he 
quotes this anecdote, which aptly chimes in with 
Burns's well-known lines, not long since under 
discussion in our pages : — 

“It is recorded of Sigismond Cesar who, being solicited 
with an importunate suit of a rich and ungentile person 
desirous to be made a gentleman of coat-armour, an 
swered him thus: ‘I can,’ saith he, ‘make thee a rich 
man, or give thee privileges, and some preferments, but 
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without virtue or noble desert, it lieth not in Cwsar’s 
power to make a gentleman.’ ” 

The author finally concludes with an explana- 
tion of terms peculiar to heraldry and heraldic- 
falconry, among which perhaps the following are 
worthy of preservation _— 

« A hawk is said to Bate when she striveth to fly from 
the fist. 

To rebate when, by the motion of the hand, she re- 

covereth the fist. 

A proper term to say, feed your Hawk. 

After feeding, the Hawk is said, she sweepeth her beak. 

Call it a beak, not a bill. 

The nether part of the beak is called the clop. 

The holes in the beak are called her Nares. 

The yellow twixt the beak and eyes is called the Sere. 

The small hairy feathers about the sere are crinites. 

We say the hawk pruneth, not picketh, her feathers. 

Your hawk jouketh, not sleepeth. 

The hawk fetching oil or moisture from the tail is 

called the note. 

The hawk rowseth, not shaketh his feathers. 

When she pecketh her feathers, you say she reformeth 

her feathers. 

When she extends her wing after her leg, you say she 

mantleth. 

When she crosseth her wings together over her back, 

it is termed warbling of her wings. 

You say the hawk muteth, and not skliseth. 

Cast your hawk to the perch, not say set her upon the 

perch. 

You say she is a fair, long, or thick hawk, not a great 

hawk. 

Say your hawk is full gorged. 

Say your hawk putteth over, when she removeth her 

meat from her gorge.” 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 
The annexed warrant from the Lord General 


Essex, and relative letter from Cromwell, fell into | 
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rreasure remayning in yo" hands to paie unto Captaine 
Oliver Cromwell Captaine off a Troope of Eightie harque- 
buziera for one halfe monthes paie of the saide Troope 
Commencing from the tenth daie of this instant Decem- 
ber inclusive, the some of Two hundred and four Pounds 
and thirteene shillinges, and for soe doing this shal be yor 
Warrant. 
*“ Dated this xviit® daie of December 1642. 
“ Essex 
“To Sir Gilbert Gerrard Baron 
Trear of the Army or his Deputie.” 
“Solvend (or, solut) 19 Dec. 1642. 
“Ro: CHAMBERS. 


N.B. The signature only is autograph of Essex. 





(Il. Letter autograph of Cromwell, on a separate half-sheet 
of paper. | 

“Capt. Vernon: I desire you to pay this bearer George 
Barton my servant the monie accordinge to this warrant 
from his Excellency due to mee and my troupe, and I 
shall rest your lovinge freind 

“OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“Dec, 17% 1642. 

[On back.] “To Captayne Vernon — present theise.’ 

Nota. The Warrant No. I. has at foot the following 
receipt : — 

“Rect this 19% of December 1642 by” (“ virtue” or 
“force,” a little indistinct) “of this Warrt Two hundred 
and four Pounds xiii shillings £204 . 13. 

“Georce T Barton mark 
by order of Capt. Cromwell 


| DYING CHARGE OF CASTRUCCIO CASTRACAN] 


my possession at one of Messrs. Puttick and Simp- | 


son's recent sales. 

They appeared of some importance, as illus- 
trating a period of the great Protector’s life of 
which little or nothing is known; and I commu- 
nicated them to Mr. Carlyle, as likely to interest 
him. Mr. Carlyle, in his reply, points out the 
value attaching to these relics, which now first 
make it clearly known that Cromwell was at one 
time a harquebusier, or foot soldier, and that he 
did not change into the Horse or into Coloneley 
till after December, 1642; and that consequently 
he must have fought at Edgehill (October, 1642) 
as a captain of foot. 

Mr. Carlyle therefore strongly advises that the 
documents should be put beyond risk of destruc- 
tion by having them published, verbatim et pune- 
fatim, in your journal. I have copied them 
exactly, and now put them at your command for 
that purpose. Joun WensTER. 

31, King Street, Aberdeen. 


[I. On one half-sheet. | 
“Theis are to will and require you forthwith out of the 


Dying charges are always full of interest ; take, 
for instance, from Scripture, those of Jacob to his 
sons (Gen. xlix.), of Joshua to Israel (Josh. xxiii. 
2, &c.), of David to Solomon (1 Kings ii. 1, &c.) ; 
from Shakspeare, that of Henry LV. to his son 
(2nd part of Hen. JV., Act IV. S. 4.) Seldom, 
however, have I been more struck with any ad- 
dress of a similar kind than that which 1 now 
send to “N. & Q.,” from my conviction that it 
will interest all who are not familiar with it. 

A few brief words on the speaker, from his life 
by Machiavel, in order to explain the charge. 

No advancement, in all history, could be more 
remarkable than that of Castruccio. He was cast 
out by his natural parents or parent in his’ in- 
fancy, found in a garden at Lucca by the sister 


| of a priest named Antonio, and adopted by the 





brother and sister, as their own son. They de- 
signed him for a priest also, but he had no vo- 
sation for that line of life. While a boy, and 
playing in the market-place, he was noticed by a 
gentleman of rank and wealth in the town, named 
Francisco Guinigi, who adopted him the second 
time, received him from the hands of Antonio 
the priest, and trained him for politics and war. 
In very early youth he distinguished himself as 
a warrior, then became a leading citizen at Lucca, 
and was entrusted by his dying patron Guinigi 
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with the care of his young son and the manage- 
ment of his large estate. 

It would protract this notice too far to de- 
scribe the various steps through which Castruccio 
obtained that lordly power or sovereignty in 
Lucca, Pisa, and the neighbouring parts of Italy, 
which brought him wide renown in the annals of 


& as I have always provoked them, & believed nothing 
ec‘ so much contribute to my happiness as to deal with 
them as enemies; but let it be your care to desire their 


| amity, and found not y* repose on any thing so mach as 


his day. Once, however, he was seized by treachery | 


and imprisoned; so that he knew reverse and 
humiliation. 

His death was, by comparison, early — at the 
age of 44. Ever first in the fight and last out 
of it, he remained, after a victory, hot and ex- 
hausted, on the field of battle, “to thank (as 
Machiavel writes) and caress his soldiers.” Here 
a cold wind from the other side of the Arno 
seized him, and soon brought him to his death- 
bed. 

“ All his officers stood about him with tears in their 
eyes, but having taken them particularly by the hand, 
he caused Pagolo Guinigi (the son of his patron), to be 
called, took him in his arms, and with a feeble but af- 
fectionate voice, he spake to him as follows :— 

“ Had I imagined, my dear son, that Fortune w* have 
stop’d my course in the midst of the way that conducted 
me to glory, & so soon interrupted the felicity of my 
arms, I w@ better have enjoyed the fruit of my pains. 
’Tis possible I s* not have left y* territory so large, but I 
w* have endeavoured to have left it more quiet, by 
creating fewer enemies to myself & less envy to you. 
I s* have contented myself, dear son, with the soveraignty 
of Lucca & Pisa; & instead of intending y* conquest of 
Pistora, & contracting the hatred of the Florentines by so 
many. affronts, I st have endeavoured by all means pos- 
sible to gain their affections. 
lengthened my days, I st have made them at least more 
happy, & left you more quiet & secure. But Fortune 
(who will have the ordering of all humane affairs) gave 
me not so much judgment as was necessary to know her, 
nor so much time as was requisite to master her. You 
have heard (for every body has told you, & I never de- 
nied it) how I came into y* Father’s house young, incon- 
siderable, without hopes of advancement — in a word, in 
80 mean a condition, that without his kindness I c* never 
have satisfied the ambition of my nature. . . . When he 
came to die, he committed to my care & faith both y* 
person & interest. Have I betrayed his confidence in any 
thing? Can you complain that my generosity has not 
been answerable to his? My heart does not reproach 
me by any ingratitude. I have not only preserved to 
you the fortune of y" father, but to leave you the fruit of 
my labour & success, I have declined all overtures of 
marriage; lest, happening to have children of my own, 
my natural affection for them s* have destroyed my 
friendship for you, & lessened the acknowledgement wh 
I owed to his bounty. It touches, it touches, dear charge, 
when we speak of these things.” (Then follows the 
states left under his subjection, with the attendant perils 
and difficulties of the sovereignty.) “ As to the succours 
you are to expect, I will not dissemble with you. You 
can hope for none from the Emperor, or Princes of Milan, 
& you will be deceived if you expect any thing from 
them. They are either too slow, too busy, or too remote. 
Depend not, therefore, on any thing but y™ own conduct, 
upon the memory of my achievements, & the consterna- 
tion w" my victory has brought upon the enemy.” 
Going to speak of the Florentines, he says: “ Let y™ com- 
portment with them for the future be different f™ mine; 


By so doing, if I had not | 


an alliance with them. Nothing in this life comforts ys 
so much as the knowledge of our own tempers, & how to 
employ them: but this science belongs most properly 
to those who w¢ govern; & it is necessary for such to 
spin out their lives in the luxuries of peace, when they 
find themselves untit for warlike executions. My advice, 


| therefore, dear charge, is, that you w® live in repose; & 
| if you will take advantage of the troubles of my life to 


sweeten y™ own you will remember to follow. Farewell; 
I am going, & with this double satisfaction, that as | 
have left you the possession of a large empire, so I haye 
left you such precepts as will secure it to you.” 

I trust that the deeply interesting character of 
this address may obtain its insertion, and long as 
the article is, it will clearly be seen that brevis 
esse laboro throughout. Francis Trencu. 

Islip, Oxford. 


DERIVATION OF A NAME. 


In reading a volume of cases and opinions thereof 
given by the celebrated conveyancer Mr. Preston 
(although I am retired from the profession I am 
fond of the “crack of the whip”) I found the name 
of Joseph Daft in a deed so late as the year 1827. 


| From whence is it derived ? This word “ daft” is 








almost exclusively confined to the North. It 
means stupid, foolish. ‘ You must be daft if you 
cannot see that,” is a common expression at this 
day, as well as, “he is a very daft fellow.” John- 
son, in his Dictionary, has the verb To daff, con- 
tracted, he says, from doaft, that is, to throw back, 
to throw off. He quotes, in illustration, a passage 
from Shakespeare’s Henry IV., Part I. Daff sig- 
nifies a fool in Chaucer (C. 7. 4206.)— 


“T shall be holden a daffe or a Cokeney.” 


I find the word daft in the Northampton Glossary, 
“dull, stupid,” and Forby, in his Vocabulary of 
East Anglia, has the word “ Dafter, a daughter.” 
“ All the children,” he adds, “ baptized in a parish 
church in Norfolk in about twenty years were 
dafters.” In former days men took their names 
from the work in which they were brought up. 
My departed friend, the Reverend James Raine, 
in his brief Account of Durham Cathedral, has the 
following note at p. 90 :— 

“ This record” (of the names of persons engaged in 2 
work in the cloister of the cathedral in 1432), “ makes 
mention of at least five men, whose surnames corresponded 
with their craft. We can hardly imagine that at that 
tinte among the lower classes surnames were in so un- 
settled a state as to depend upon the occasion to which 
any apprentice might bind himself. Trades, as we sas- 
pect, were then hereditary. The ancestors of Nicholas 
Wright had perhaps been carpenters. Yet he is dis- 
covered in this record as having been paid 10s. 4d. for a 
pair of wheels, from the period when the first man of his 
family who had a surname was a maker of carts.” 


If these surnames are derived, as Mr. Raine 
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shows, from trades, why may not a man acquire 
a name from some peculiarity or defect of body 
er mind which distinguished him when living, 
and which becomes so fixed as to descend to his 
yosterity ? 

Doff and daft are distinct, although both are 
country words. The verb daff is explained in 
the dictionaries, to daunt, to baffle, to banter, 
to cheat. Daft is stupid, foolish. 

Pitmen in the coal-mines in the North inva- 
riubly give nicknames to those of their clan who 
are distinguished by any bodily infirmity. John 
Stephenson (the brother of the celebrated en- 
gineer, who was, like him, a pitman) gave the 
name “ Nickyknocky” to one of his comrades, 
from the circumstance of his knees knocking 
against each other in walking ; and to another he 
cave the name “ Hippyhoppy,” one of whose legs 
was shorter than the other. By these names 
were those men ever after distinguished ; but 1 
have not learned whether their children were 
called by those names. I should think not; the 
cause ceasing, the effect would also. Does not 
the practice of nicknames prevail in the potteries ? 

Fra. Mewnurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 





Minor Aotes. 


Carrincton Monument at Pontoise.—In the 
MS. at Stanford Court of Mr. Dineley's tour in 
France in 1675, while at Pontoise in Normandy, 
he relates his visit to the church of St. Maclove. 
The first monument he saw was of an English 
yventleman, who was assassinated by his servant, a 
French fellow, his valet-de-chambre, who made 
his escape. The master of the house where this 
gentleman lodged being a magistrate of the town, 
his whole family were secured, and a guard set 
upon them by order of the other magistrates until 
the malefactor was found, which cost the master 
of the house near 200 louis-d’or in scouts. At 
length the murderer was taken, and for the noto- 
rious fact of having stabbed his master as he lay 
in bed, and stolen away his money, he received 
sentence to be broken on the wheel, which was 
accordingly done. 

The gentleman was Mr. Charles Carrington, of 
Wotton, in the county of Warwick, and the date 
of the murder, March 4th, 1670. Lord Montague 
erected a monument of marble at Pontoise against 
one of the pillars of the church above named, and 
founded three masses and the oflice for the dead 
yearly on that day. 

Mr. Dineley only copied part of the Latin in- 
scription in his MS., and relates the constancy of 
the ancient family of Carrington to the Roman 
Catholic faith during troublesome times. The 
family is now represented by Sir E, Smythe of 
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Acton-Burnel, Salop, and Wootten-Wawen, War- 
wickshire; but I know not if this record of their 
ancestor's murder still exists at Pontoise. 

T. E, Winnineton, 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

A Dovsre Acrostic. — The following clever 
double acrostic may be worth preserving. It was 
written by the talented Miss Louisa H. Sheridan, 
the rival of Hood in talent and wit : — 

“Written on hearing a friend say that the words 
‘unite * and ‘ untie’ are composed of the same letters, 

“U nite and Untie are the same, so say yoU ; 

N ot in wedlock, I we'en, has such unity beeN ; 

I n the drama of marriage each wandering goiT 

T 0 a new face would fly, all except you and IJ, 

I. ach seeking to alter the ‘ spell’ of their scenE.” 

N.H. R. 

Mortuary Gartanps. — The late Rev. James 
Raine, D.D., in his History of North Durham, 
gives an instance of this beautiful funeral custom 
in his account of the parish church at Holy Island. 
He says (p. 149) :— 

“Two garlands, emblems of deceased youth and vir- 
ginity, are withering over the middle aisle. The hapless 
females whom they commemorate are falling away into 


dust below.” 
KR. P. D. &. 
Sacx.— The commentators upon Shakspeare 
have had much discussion as to what kind of 
wine sack was; yet it was a living word as late 
as the first half of the last century. The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette for January 27, 1736-7 contains 
this advertisement: *“ Very good Sack sold by 
Joseph Wharton at 8s. per gallon.” UneEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Lesexs Recex. —I found the following lines 
written in an old copy of Horace. Can you tell 
me who they are by. They are surely very 
beautiful, very concise, and elevated in tone : — 

“ Lebens Regel. 
“Im Gliick nicht jubeln, 

Im Sturm nicht zagen, 

Das Unvermeidliche, mit Wiirde tragen: 

Das Rechte thun, 

Am Schinen sich erfreuen, 

Das Leben lieben, 

Und den Tod nicht scheuen : 

An Gott, und bessere Zukunft glauben, 

lleisst Leben, heisst dem Tod sein bitteres rauben.” 
Much surely in few words, well chosen, — both 
rhyme and reason. C. W. Lamont. 


Grorrrey Cuaucer.— Godwin, in his Life of 
Chaucer, has given an appendix of documents 
from various sources illustrative of the life of the 
poet. He has, however, overlooked the following 
which I now quote verbatim from the original 
Xoll. I have no doubt, that a careful research 
might terminate successfully in the discovery of 
other documentary evidence, tending to clear up 
doubtful passages in his biography. The nature 
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' 
of his secret mission to Genoa and Florence has, | 


I believe, never been elucidated : — 

‘Edward par la grace de 
Barons et Chamberleyns du nostre Escheqer saluz Et 
nous vous m indons que vous acoutez par son serment 
ovesqz nostre ame Esquier Geffrey Chaucer du viage quel 
i] fist nadgaires en nostre service alant vers les parties 
de leene [ Genoa] et de Florence pur acunes noz secretes 
busoignes allouant au dit Geffrey par tout le dit viage 
du jour q'il sen departist de nostre citee de Londres par 
celle ¢ use tanque a son retour illoeques autreux gages le 
jour com sont allowez a aultres esquiers de son estat 
alantz semblablement par dela en nostre message avant 
ces heures ensemblement ovesqz coustages resonables 
por son passage et repassage de la mere et aussy de mes- 
sageres que!s il fist faire pur celle cause divers nous por 


nous certifier de noz bosoignezs susditz. Et de ceo que 


vous troverez resonablement duz audit Geffrey par mesne | 


laconte vous avant ditz Tresorer et Chamberleyns lui 
facez faire paiement de nostre tresorer. Done souz nostre 
prive seal a Westmonstre Je xi jour de Novembre I’an de 
nostre rgne d’Engleterre quarante septisme et de France 
trente quart. Hoc breve liberatum ad receptam scaccarii 
quinto decimo die Novembris indorsatum sic pretexta 
hujus brevis computa’us est ad scaccarium compotorum 
cum Gualfrido Chaucer infrascripto de receptis vadiis et 
expensis per ipsum in servicio Regis factis profiscendo in 
negociis Regis versus partes Iamme et Florence, Anno 
xtvij. Regis Edward. Tercii qui quidem compotus in 
xLvij. Rotulo computatus et debentur eidem Galfrido 
per compotum predictum xxv" vj* viij*.” 
ITHURIEL. 
Metrose Anney.— Mr. Wade's beautiful 
book *, descriptive of the history and present 
state of this exquisite ruin, is got up in true an- 
tiquarian style by a gentleman who evidently 
understands his subject, and has set about his 
task, both as an author and artist, con amore. 
We wish all success to Mr. Wade's work, and 
trust it will call forth among the northern nobility 


Dieu &c. As Tresorer et | 





Queries. 
RUTHVEN QUERIES. 


There appeared in the Archeologia (vol. xxxiy, 
pp- 190—224) of 1851, a letter from that very 
excellent antiquary John Bruce, Esq., addressed 
to Sir Charles Young, Garter-King, the subject 
of which was William, 1st Earl of Gowrye, and 
certain documents relating to his last surviving 
son Patrick Ruthven, many years confined as a 
state prisoner in the Tower by his majesty King 
James I. It is known that Patrick Ruthven, or 
Ruthuen as sometimes spelt, married Elizabeth 
Woodford, second wife and widow of ‘Thomas, 
lst Lord Gerrard of Abbots Bromley, in Stafford- 
shire ; who died, when Lord President of Wales, 
in 1617 (see Harl. MS., 1423, fol. 56; and Birch 
MS., 4173, fol. 588). Beyond this ascertained 
knowledge, every step in this history is a mystery 
and a romance. How this “fair young lady” — 
for such she is stated to have been at the death of 
her first husband — became known to the prisoner 
in the Tower (who was confined from 1603 until 
4th August, 1622), where they were married— 
everything, in fact, relating to this portion of the 
narrative—remains at present altogether unknown, 
In the advertising portion of “ N. & Q.” of last 
week (October 5), a reward for the discovery 
of the certificate of this marriage is offered ; as also 
one for the certificate of marriage of the said 
Patrick Ruthven’s daughter, by the Lady Gerard, 
Maria Ruthven, to Sir Anthony Van Dyck, the 
great painter. Any information that can be 
ufforded on these subjects, from the numerous 
readers of, and contributors to “N. & Q.,” will 
greatly oblige SENzEx. 


and gentry some more of that national spirit and 


patriotism, which, in many respects, are so strik- 
ingly characteristic of our Scotch friends; but in 
one instance —a love of, and regard for, the ar- 


chitectural remains that still shed a melancholy | 


grace over their land — is, we regret to say, sadly 
in arrear. ‘The restoration of Melrose, once or 
twice alluded to in = N. & Q any is made the sub- 
ject of a sketch by Mr. Wade; and it would 
confer immortal honour on rich and poor in Scot- 
land to rescue from threatened ruin that “ fair 
Melrose,” which Scott has depicted in undying 
verse. Archwological associations, such as are 
happily now common in England, would call forth 
and utilise in Scotland a vast amount of anti- 
quarian zeal and knowledge that are now dormant 
for want of proper channels to direct them to the 
public benefit. J. M. 


* History of St. Mary's Abbey, Melrose, the Monastery 
of Old Melrose, and the Town and Parish of Melrose. 
With numerous illustrations by the author, James A. 
Wade, 8vo, Edin. 1861. 








VERIFICATION OF REFERENCES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


Allow me to solicit the assistance of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” in tracing the following re- 
Serences and quotations to their authorities. They 
are taken from several Puritan works (1630 to 
1648) being edited, and it is anxiously wished to 
give authorities. Let me only add dis dat qui cito 
dat: — 


1. “ Bucer was a deep and a moderate divine : upon long 
experience he resolved to refuse none in whom he saw 
aliquid Christi, something of Christ.” Where is this say- 
ing of Bucer to be found ? 

2. “ Philip, Lansgrave of Hesse, being a long time pri- 
soner under Charles the Fifth was demanded what up- 
held him all that time? who answered that he felt the 
divine comforts of the martyrs.” Where is this fact re- 
corded ? 4 

8. “Luther when he saw Melancthon, a godly and 
learned man, too much dejected for the state of the church 
in those times, falls a-chiding of him ... . ‘1 strongly 
hate those miserable cares,’ saith he, ‘ whereby thou writest, 
thou art even spent. It is not the greatness of the cause, 
| but the greatness of the incredulity. If the cause be false 
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let us revoke it. If true, why do we make God in his 
rich promises a liar? Strive against thyself, the greatest 
enemy. Why do we fear the conquered world that have 
the conque ror himself on our side?’” 

4. “ As Melancthon said well — If I cared for nothing, 
{ would pray for nothing. Si nil curarem nil orarem.” 


9 


Where can I find these two characteristic memorabilia? (3 
ind 4). . . 

5. “Sim. ..2s6 though it hath defiled the memory, 
yet let it not defile the will, though it be the first-born 
of the soul, yet let it not, as Reuben, ascend into the 
father’s bed, i. e. our will.” — Bernard. 

6. “It pleaseth God to exercise his children (and minis- 
ters especially ) with trials and afflictions, that so they 
having felt what a troubled spirit is in themselves, might 
be able to comfort others, &c. Si illatas molestias lingua 
dicat, a conscientia dolor emanat, vulnera enim clausa 
plus cruc iant.” —Gregory. 

7. “ Because there is an acquaintance of spirits as well 
as of persons, those are fittest to lay open our minds unto 
whom, &c. Solatium vite habere cui pectus operias.” — 
Ambrose. 

8. “Divinum consilium dum devitatur impletur,'hu- 
mana sapientia dum reluctatur comprehenditur.”— Gre- 
pory. 

9, “ Bonitas invicti non vincitur et infinita misericor 
dia non finitur.” — Fudgentius. 

10. “Solus non est cui Christus comes est.” — Cyprian. 

11. “ Quis pollicetur sereniti proventum naviganti por- 
tum? Ideo navigantes vitam ventis credunt,” &c. — 
Salvianus. 

12. “Ex ipso dolore suo compuncti inardescunt in 
amore dei. Damna precedentia lucris sequentibus com- 
pensant.” — Gregory. 

*,* I will regard myself as singularly fortunate if I se- 
cure references to the above shreds from “ the fathers,” 
&e, (5 to 12.) 

13. “It is more suitable to the spirit of Christ to incline 
tothe milder part, and not to kill a flie on the forehead 
with a beetle.” Opposite in margin, “ As Parisien.” — 
Who was this? 

14. “Patres in maximis sunt nostri, in multis varii, in 
minimis vestri.” — Whitaker. Where? 

STUDENT. 





Army anp Navy Lists.—Perhaps some of 
your correspondents could help me to trace the 
following : — 

Wm. Bunyan, Lieutenant in navy 1767 (Not- 
tingham Burgess List), described as Capt. Wil- 
liam, Woolpack Lane, in the Poll Book for 1774, 
and as yoting for Hon. William Howe. He is 
traditionally represented as from Bedford, or 
neighbourhood, and as drowned at sea. Lieut. 
John Upton, 72nd Foot, assisted in raising the 
Manchester Volunteers, served at Gibraltar; of 
his honourable conduct in the siege, I have a cer- 
tificate under the hand of Lord Lleathfield. His 
wife wrote the “ Siege of Gibraltar,” embodied in 
a quarto entitled Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, dedicated to General Boyd, 1784. 
hey had two children, John and Anna, 

Upton is stated to have done engineer's duty 
in the siege, and his son to have entered the army. 
If so, I should like to learn the services of the 
latter also. S. F. Creswett. 

The School, ‘Tunbridge, Kent. 
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Turopor Bacn: “ Warrensucn, NURNBERG, 
1689.” I will feel greatly obliged to the possessor 
of that work for a transcript of p. 30 of the third 
volume, directed to Joun H. van Lerner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht 


Bossvet CorresPponpence: Bossvurr anp Lorp 
Pertu.— M. Nourrisson, in an article on Bossuet, 
Histoire et Philosophie, 12mo, Paris, 1860, p. 66, 
quoting a letter from Bossuet to Lord Perth 
relative to the solicitude of the former for the 
conversion of Great Britain *, goes on to say : — 

“Il était done permis de supposer qu'il y avait & Lon- 
dres quelque correspondance inédite de Bossuet, soit avec 
d’autres Anglais de distinction, tels que milord Perth, soit 
avec les prétres et les religieux que Henriette de France 
avait conduits en Angleterre. Peut-étre un pareil trésor 
se trouve-t-il enfoui dans les collections particuliéres. 
Nos récherches au British Muséum ne I’y ont pas dé- 
couvert. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” inform 
me whether any such correspondence is known 
of ? It would without doubt be very interesting. 

J. H. Ditton. 

Ricut Worsuirrut Sir Witton Beicut. — 
In the parish church of Stokesley, which I am 
searching for materials towards a new “ History 
of Cleveland,” I find an entry dated December 
12th, 1604, of the burial of Ann Eurie, daughter 
of the Right Worshipful Sir Witton Bright. 
Who was Sir Witton Bright ? Was he, either by 
birth or marriage, connected with the Eure family ? 
And bow did he receive the title of Right Wor- 
shipful ? Georce Markuam Tweppe.n. 


Cuance or Famiry Names. — Dr. Elrington, 
in his Life of Jumes Ussher, D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh, p. 1, makes mention of the following 
fact :— 

“The first of this family who settled in Ireland was 
usher to King John, and, coming over with that prince, 
changed the name of his family [which had been Ne- 
ville} for that of his office, a practice not unusual at that 
period.” 

Can you oblige me with the earliest recorded 
instance of such a change of name ? ABHBA, 


Tue Crus or tHe “ Fry-by-Nicats.” —A 
friend of mine, some time deceased, once told me 
that he was the only surviving member of this 
club, established at his college — whether Oxford 
or Cambridge I know not—and which consisted 
of thirteen members. They were selected from 
the fastest men of his day; they met late at night, 
drank hard, and, when well primed, sallied forth 
seeking adventures. Their seal was the owl, and 
their motto “We fly by night.” When once 
formed, they admitted no future members; and 
my friend's constitution proved to be the strongest, 
although he, alas! died a martyr to gout at a 


Bossuet, (Euvres Compl. xxvi. 253. 
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comparatively early age. Can any one give other | especial advantage, and are somewhat sceptical as 


details of this strange club ? N.H. R. 


Danpy or Leake, etc. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me the origin of this ancient 
North Riding family ? 
that they were descended from an elder brother 


regards others, in the first place, cannot at once 


| see why the compilers of the Liturgy should put 


My own conjecture is | 


(he had five) of Sir Robert Danby, from whom | 


the Danbys of Thorpe Perron, and Farnley, and 
afterwards of Swinton,-were derived. ‘There were 
other Danbys in this part of the county of York, 
as at Kirkby-Knowle, Northallerton, and Gis- 
borough, &e.; and I should be glad to have any 
or all of these connected with the parent stock. 

If Robson's Heraldry is correct, there was yet 
another branch that bore different arms, viz. 
“three birds.” It appears that in the Harl. MS. 
No. 805, Arr. “ Burdet,” in the British Museum, 
there is mention made of a Sir Robert Danby, 
whomarried Margaret, daughter of Robert Holaud. 
Did these arms belong to him ? 

In Grainge’s History of the Vale of Mowbray, 
I read that Robert Danby of Leake sold his pro- 
perty in 1697, but what afterwards became of the 
family I am unable to discover. 

Had not the Danbys of Thorpe-Perron some 
seat near South Cave? or.was it some other of the 
name? Any information on these various points 
will much oblige A YorksHIreMan, 

ENGLISHMAN MARRYING A Scotcnwoman.—In 


Burton's Cromwellian Diary, under date of the 
4th December, 1656, Colonel Sydenham is re- 


this day below ordinary Sundays, and all other 
double-lesson saints’ days above them; for they 
appoint no other second lesson for those days 
than the proper one. 

Now it appears to me that the matter is very 
simple, the case being this. In the old Prayer-Books 


| before the Restoration, there was no proper second 





| 
| 


ported to have said incidentally that, “It was | 
once death for an Englishman to marry a Scotche | 


woman, and vice versa.” 
colonel's authority ? 

Guildford. 

Lessons ror Micnartmas Day. — Many per- 
sons have some doubt as to the proper Second 
Lessons for Michaelmas Day, when it occurs on a 
Sunday. At first sight one would think that 
there could not be any question, as there are two 
proper lessons appointed both for Morning and 
Evening Service. But, upon turning to the 
kalendar, we find a blank for the first lessons; 
but for the second we have S. Mark ii. in the 
morning, and 1 Cor, xiv. in the evening, just as 
if this was a festival with one lesson only. 

What, then, are we todo? If the feast fall on 
an ordinary day, it is agreed on all hands that the 
proper lesson should be read, but not so on Sun- 
days. 
had had private and confidential information from 
the compilers themselves, declare that the very 
reason of a double set of second lessons for Mi- 
chaelmas Day was to provide for the case of its 
falling on a Sunday; and they say, without fear of 
any possible contradiction, that in this case it is 
positively wrong to read the proper second lessons 
for the day. Now we who have not had this 


Who was the roundhead | 
D. M. Stevens. | 


lesson for Michaelmas Day. At the revision, this 
day alone was provided with an appropriate one, 
morning and evening ; but, in copying out the or. 
dinary kalendar, either this fact was forgotten, or, 
what is more probable, it was not considered worth 
while to alter the whole of the second lessons to the 
end of the year, which must have been the case had 
they omitted the old second lesson for the day; 
thinking no doubt that it would be just as well to 
omit reading S. Mark ii. and 1 Cor. xiv. as to 
leave out Acts xxviii. and the Epistle of St. Jude, 
which they would have had to do if all the other 
chapters had been put forward a day. 

This seems so reasonable an explanation of 
the discrepancy, that I have no doubt it is the 
true one. If, however, any of your correspondents 
can give a more probable solution I shall be ob- 


liged. J.C. J. 


Marcuaupp ar Cyrnan, Lorp oF ABERGELLEU 
1x Carrnarvon, had a grandson Jafeth ap Kard- 
wed, whose grandson, Nathan ap Jorwerth, hada 
grandson who was the Rhys ap Edryd (derived 
from Marchudd, Lord of Abergelleu, founder of 
the eight noble tribe of North Wales and Powys, 
Descendants: 1. Conways of Brynewirn ; 2. Con- 
ways of Nant; 3. Conways of Pulh-y-Crithan ; 4. 
Conways of Croes Einion; 5. Pughs of Cefn-y- 
Garlleg ; 6. Lloyds of Diserth; 7. Lloyds of Dol- 
yn-Edeirnon; 8. Wynnes of Dyffryn-Aled; 9. 
Lloyds of Forest ; 10. Lloyds of Pontriffith ; 11. 
Lloyds, Lord Mostyns) to whom Burke in his 
General Armory ascribes the following coat: 


| Over all on a chief gu. three roses ar. Something 


has evidently slipped out ; and I shall be extremely 
thankful if any of your readers will let me know 
what the blason ought to be. I think that I re- 
member, or, a griffin ramp. gu. attributed to his 
son David, but this may be an error; and at the 
same time I would ask for the coat of Protheroe, 


| of North Wales and Norfolk, which the same au- 


For some so-called authorities, as if they | 


thor says is the coat of Sarddur (and is gu. betw. 
a chev. three stags!) to be found in the Visitation 
of Norfolk, where I have not met with it. 

> 


P. P. H 


Monetary Queries. —1. I have heard that 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh in silken bags are 
still presented on Twelfth Day. Query, To whom, 
and by whom ? 

2. Mechanics’ Mag. says, the coinage of the 
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crown, half-crown, and fourpenny piece has been 
suspended some time. British Almanac and Com- 
panion gives the number of fourpenny pieces 
coined in 1859. Another authority says William 
IV. withdrew the groat, and introduced the four- 
penny piece. British Almanac gives the number 
of groats coined in 1855. Query, What difference 
is there between a groat and a fourpenny piece ? 
Are the penny, twopenny, and threepenny pieces 
wire money, the same as penny, twopenny, and 
threepenny Maunday money ? 

3. Sir Walter Scott, in his Antiquary, speaking 
of Maunday money in Scotland, says in his pre- 
face, “This custom is still kept up.” “A leathern 
purse containing so many shillings Scots (pennies 
sterling), is given to each.” Query, Is Maunday 
money distributed in Scotland, and by whom ? 
What is meant by shillings Scots being pennies 
sterling ? 

4, Mechanics’ Mag. says, that after the Union 
there were coined copper pieces for Scotland. 
Another authority, that the copper coinage be- 
came uniform for England, Scotland, and Ireland 
in 1826. Query, Were the gold and silver in cir- 
culation alike in the three kingdoms ? 

5. Timbs, in his Curiosities, speaks of a coin 
having the word Geogius instead of Georgius 
upon it. Tyas, in his Handbook of Coins, speaks 
of a farthing having Figina for Regina. Query, 
Seeing die-sinking is so slow and complex an un- 
dertaking, how do such errors arise ? H. 

Portrait or Lorp Wentwortu. —I send you 
acopy of a letter received by the Rev. Thomas 
Hooke (my great-grandfather), rector of Kirkby- 
Mallory, and vicar of Leek, in Yorkshire, in the 
hope that some of your correspondents in that 
county may possess the portrait referred to therein. 
The writer was the last Lord Wentworth. As 
the Hon. Thomas Noel, he sat for the county of 
Leicester in 1774, and succeeded his father, the 
first Lord, in the follgwing year. The portrait 
has at all events passed out of my family : — 

“ Richmond, Sunday, 27 Nov. 1785. 
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2. Psalm xliii. 


“Dear Sir, — Agreable to my promise I send you the | 


Portrait which we talked of when I saw you last, tho’ 
itis not supposed by the Conoscenti here to be a very 
good likeness, yet I flatter myself it may now and then 


bring back to your recollection your fellow-traveller and 


sincere friend 
“ WENTWORTH, 
“Mr. Milbanke and the Ladies join me in Comp* to 


yourself and Mrs. and Miss Hooke. I shall set out for | 


Leicestershire on Tuesday. 1 saw Grimston yesterday at 
Sir R. Hildyards, who asked after you.” 
Noex H. R. 


Governor Pownauy.— The Rev. F. Kivverr, 
of Bath, will feel obliged by the communication 
of any unpublished materials for a sketch of the 
Life of Governor Pownall. 

_Rernotps, Mas. Mary, died at Ramsgate, in 
Kent, March 1, 1799 aged eighty-five. Query, 
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What might have been her maiden surname, or 
the Christian name and calling of her husband ? 
Guiwysic. 

Samson Soctety.—I have somewhere heard of 
a Society of Samsons, existing in the last century, 
of a similar description to the Free Masons. One 
of their lodges was named “ The Cumberland.” 
This lodge recovered 500/. in a suit tried before 
Lord Mansfield, to compensate for the loss of a 
book of theirs containing the arms, &c., of the 
members blazoned on white satin leaves. This 
book was surreptitiously obtained by 4 Jew from 
the lodge. Is anything known as to the existence 
of this Society, or of the book in question ? 

Ww. We 
Ricuarp Sisnes’ “ Saint's Corprars.”—Three 
editions of the Saint's Cordials were published, 
(a) 1629, (8) 1637, (y) 1658. a and @ differ ma- 
terially, the latter omitting Sermons 2, and 12 to 
26. No. 23 of those omitted, “ The Poor Doubting 
Christian” is the well-known little Treatise of 
Thomas Hooker. Of the sermons omitted in 8, 
the whole, except Nos. 13, 17 and 23 (Hooker’s) 
are ascribed to Sibbes by Crowe and Osborne. 
The titles of Nos. 13 and 17 are as follows : — 
13. 1 John iii. 3. “ The Pattern of Purity.”. 
17. Canticles i. 5,6. “The Church’s Blackness.” 
I am specially wishful to know if the author- 
ship of either of these two sermons, discrimin- 
ated by Crowe and Osborne as not by Sibbes (?), 
has been ascertained. I append also the titles, &c. 
of the others omitted, and so uncertain Sermons : 
5. “ Discouragement’s Recovery: wherein 
the soul, by reflection of the strength of under- 
standing, quarreling with itself, is at length re- 
duced and charged to do that which must and 
should be the true upshot of all distempers.” 

12. Romans viii. 15, 16. “The Witness of Salvation; 
or God’s Spirit witnessing with our spirits,” &c. 

14 and 15. Matthew v. 4. “Spiritual Mourning.” 

16. Matthew vii. 7—10. “The Knot of Prayer Un- 


loosed.” 
18. 2 Samuel xix. 34—38. “The Vanity of the Crea- 
ture.” 


19. 1 Corinthians xi. 28,29. “The Right Receiving.” 

20. 2 Peter i. 3. “ A Glimpse of Glory.” 

21. John xi. 23, 24. ‘The General Resurrection.” 

22. Micah vii. 18—20. “The Matchless Mercy.” 

24. Isaiah xi. 6—9. “The Touchstone of Regenera- 
tion.” : 

. Matthew xxvi. 28. “Sin’s Antidote.” 

Isaiah xxviii. 23—29. “The Discreet Ploughman.” 





Iam most anxious to ascertain if any of the 
above Sermons omitted in 8 can be traced to any 
other than Sibbes. Will readers of “ N. & Q.” 
kindly aid ? A. B. G. 

Trias sy Jury. — In the new work of fiction 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, A Strange Story, in 
chapter the twenty-second is the following pas- 
sage : — 


“The fight was therefore considered unfair; Louis 
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Gravle was tried for his life; Ae did not stand the trial in 
He escaped to the Continent ; hurried on to some 
incivilised lands; could not traced; reap- 
peared in Ex wland no more. The lawyer who conducted 
his defence pleaded skilfully. He argued that the delay 
in firing was not intentional, therefore not criminal, the 


person, 


distant be 


effect of the stun which the wound in the temple had 
occasioned, The judge was a gentleman, and summed 
up the evidence so as to direct the jury to a verdict 
ugainst the low wretch who had murdered a gentleman. 
But the jurors were not gentlemen, and Grayle’s advo- 
cate had of course excited their sympathy for a son of 
the people, whom a gentleman had wantonly insulted: 
the verdict wgs manslaughter. But the sentence empha- 
tically marked the aggavated nature of the homicide — 
three years’ imprisonment. Grayle eluded the prison 
“*T have,” said one of the party, ‘a vague recollection 


took place when I was a boy, more than 
The affair made a stir at the time, but 


of the trial; it 
forty vears since. ; 
was soon forgotten. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether such a case has been known in England 
as a criminal trial being carried on in the absence 
of the accused? Has a jury ever been sworn in 
a criminal court to do anything but “a true deli- 
verance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
King (or Lady the Queen) and the prisoner at the 
bar ?” Tas not the question of identity of the ac- 
cused to be settled before the trial could proceed ? 
In the Cardigan duel case, was not the noble lord 
of that name acquitted because one of the Chris- 
tian names of his antagonist, Mr. Tuckett, was 
omitted from the indictment, the evidence of iden- 
tity being imperfect. 

In France, a trial in the absence of the accused 
is allowed, as was instanced in the Mirés case, 
where his partner, Mons. Solar, was tried by de- 
fault; but [ have never heard of a similar prac- 
tice in England; and I shall be glad to be set 
right if I am ignorant on the subject. Carry. 


Virtace Juriss.— A friend informs me of its 
being customary in some of the northern counties 
for a village jury to assemble and decide on minor 
controversies, concerning property, rights, &c. 
The system is so entirely unknown to me, as a 
resident in the south, and probably to many 
others, that some confirmation on the subject may 


be asked with propriety, and I doubt not that if 


given it will be interesting to many readers. 
Francis TRENCH. 
Islip, near Oxford. 
Witserross Famiry.—TI should feel exceed- 
ingly obliged if any of your numerous readers 


could give me any information about the branch of 


the Wilberfoss family that resided in Gainsbro’ 
Lincolnshire, the latter part of last century. They 
bore for arms — judging from an old seal that 1 
have — the same arms as Wilberfoss of Wilber- 
foss, with a crescent for difference, and a mermaid 
for a crest. John Wilberfoss, Esq., of Gains- 
borough died, aged eighty-five, before 1782. In 
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what way was he connected with the elder branch 
of the Wilberfosses? Had he any brothers? Did 
one of them marry Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Philipson of Beverley, or what Wilberfoss mar. 
ried the said Elizabeth Philipson? Any infor. 
mation upon the above subject will be thankfully 
appreciated by Geo. W. Stow 
Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Ilope 


Ghucriss ttth Answers. 

Tur Hoye anv its Trapirions. — In the Sz 
James's Magazine for this month, there is an arti- 
cle called “In the Hoyle; an Adventure.” The 
Hoyle it states to be a cavern near Tenby, in 
Pembrokeshire, and which is invested with many 
curious traditions. Can you inform me where an 
account of any of these traditions may be found? 
Also, from what the cavern takes its name ? 

F. W. H. 

[ These traditions appear to be merely oral. Mr. P. H. 
Gosse, in his interesting work, Tenby: a Sea-side Holi- 
day, 1856, p. 80, informs us that “the people talk a good 
deal of a curious cavern called Hoyle’s Mouth, about 
which they have some strange notions. It opens at the 
end of a long lime-stone hill, or range of hills, about a 
mile inland; and the popular legend is, that it is the 
termination of a natural subterranean chasm which com- 
municates with the great cave called the Hogan, under 
Pembroke Castle, some eight miles distant. It was once 
traversed, they say, by a dog, which, entering at one 
end, emerged from the other, with all his hair rubbed 
off! A gentleman is said to have penetrated to a consi- 
derable distance, and found ‘ fine rooms.’ But the vulgar 
are very averse to exploring even its mouth, on the os- 
tensible ground that a boar, ‘a wild pig,’ dwells there; I 
fear, however, that there are more unsubstantial terrors 
in the case. I walked out to look at it; and if I found 
no dragons, nor giants, nor pigs, I enjoyed a most de- 
lightful rural walk,” 


Rey. James Murray.— Can you give me any 
biographical particulars regarding the Rev. James 
Murray of Newcastle, a d®senting minister, au- 
thor of Sermons to Asses, and other works ? 

R. Ineuts. 

[The Rev. James Murray was descended from a family 
at Fans, near Earlistoun, in Roxburghshire, where he was 
born about the year 1732. After studying at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh he became assistant to the Rev. 
John Savers, at the Bondgate meeting house, Alnwick. 
In 1765 he removed to Newcastle, where he continued to 
labour until his death, on January 28, 1782, in the tittieth 
year of his age. His principal Jiterary productions are 
noticed by Watt, Biblio. Britun.; but the best account 
of this facetious writer will be found in E. Mackenzie's 
History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2 vols. 4to. 1827, vol. i. 
p. 387. Mr. Murray’s portrait, prefixed to his History of 
the American War, was painted by Van Cook, and en- 
graved by Pollard; it is a better likeness than the one 
given by Hone, in his edition of Sermons to Asses, 1817.] 


Ws. Porrte.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding the authorship of two MS. plays 
in the British Museum (Addit, MS. 8888), “ The 
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Cid,” from the French, 1691, and “ Tamerlane,” 
1692. They are supposed to be in the hand- 
writing of W. Popple, nephew of A. Marvell. Is 
anything known further regarding W. Popple ? 
R. Ineuts. 
[The | Cid is a translation from the French of Mons. 
Corneil! Tamerlane, the Beneficent, seems to be an ori- 
ginal tragedy. Mr. Wm. Poy ple was Andrew Marvell's 
correspondent, and educated under his direction. He was 
the son of Marvell’s sister by Edmund Popple, and in 
1737 was made solicitor and clerk of the reports to the 
commissioners for trade and plantations, In 1745 he was 
appointed governor of Bermudas, and died the 8th Feb. 
1764. He was the author of two comedies: The Lady's 
Revenge; or, the Rover Reclaimed, 8vo. 1734; and The 
Double Deceit ; or, a Cure for Jealousy, 8vo. 1736. There 
are eight poems by him in Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations by Several Hands, published by Richard 
Savage, 8vo. 1726. He was jointly connected with Aaron 
Hill in The Prompter ; and also published a translation 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 4to. 1753.] 


ErigkaAM.—Can you direct me to the original 
of the following lines ? — 


“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Prime was his mutton, and his claret good ; 
‘Let him drink port,’ the crafty Southron cried— 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 
J.S. 


[John Home, the author of Douglas, had the old Scot- 
tish prepossession in favour of claret, and utterly detested 
port. When the former drink was expelled from the 
market by high duties, he wrote the above epigram, 
quoted in Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen, 
iii, 78, with a slight variation : — 

“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 
‘Let him drink port,’ an English statesman cried— 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” ] 


“Tae Man or Taste.” —Who is author of 
Mister Taste, the Poetical Fop, &c., a comedy, 
8vo. 1732, afterwards published as The Man of 
Taste, §c., a comedy, 8vo. 1733 ? This was a satire 
on Alex. Pope, and is by the author of Vanelia. 

R. Ineuts. 

[This is one of the satirical productions of that un- 
fortunate clergyman James Miller, wit, dramatist, and 
divine. There was only one impression of this burlesque, 
although it appeared with two different title-pages. The 
first edition was published by E. Rayner in 1732; but 
in the following vear it was re- issued with the title of 
The Man of Taste; a Somedy, as it is acted by a Summer 
Company near Twickenham. 


“No more, O Pore! what Chandois builds deride, 
Jecause he takes not Nature for his guide; 
Since, wondrous Critick! in thy Form we see 
That Nature may mistake as well as he! 


London: Printed for L. Gulliver (sic) = sold by the 
Booksellers in Town and C ountry. 173: 

Among the dramatis persone auene ‘ “ Mr. Alexander 
Taste [P ope }], who, in spite of deformity, imagines every 
woman he sees in love with him, and imprudently makes 
addresses to Lady Airy, a young widow of fortune, wit, 
and merit, but strange iy whimsical.” Fora list of Miller’s 
dramatic = see Baker's Biog. Dramatica; consult also 
“N. & Q.” 1 §, ix. 496. ] 
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Replied, 
BOWYER HOUSE, CAMBERWELI 
(2°¢ S. xii. 183, 258.) 

A full account of the old mansion of the Bowyer 
family at Camberwell, illustrated by a woodcut of 
the buik ding, before the death and removal of the 
old cedar in the fore-garden, traditionally known 
as “ Queen Elizabeth's.” will be found in a work 
entitled Collections, illustrative of th Geology, 
History, Antiquities, and Associations of Camber 
well, and the neighbourhood, printed for me, in 
1841. 

As this book was never published, in the usual 
acceptation of the term, and is in the hands of 
few, I will here state the substance of my re- 
marks, adding a few personal reminiscences of 
the place, and bringing down its history to the 
mented of its recent demolition. . 

Let me first mention that the reader will find 
a woodcut representation of its north side in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1825 (vol. xcv. Pt. 1 
p- 585), accompanied by an account, written by 
me, of the Bowyer family and their alliances ; 
and a very good view of it in a recent number of 
the Jilustrated London News. 

The mullioned windows on the north side ap- 
peared to me the most characteristic feature of 
the original building, all the others being modern 
sashes; and I have therefore preserved a sketch 
of them, a reduced and feeble copy of which will 
be found in my work, already referred to. I be- 
lieve it was in one of these windows that the 
arms and quarterings of Bowyer, sketched in 
Harl. MS. No. 1046, fo. 59, were originally 
pl wed, though they had disappeared long before 
the date of my researches. 

John Bowyar [Bowyar on monument], the 
founder of the Camberwell branch of the family, 
is described as of Lincoln's Inn, Esquire. He 
had issue eight sons and three daughters, whose 
effigies were figured on a brass in the mother 
church of St. Giles, destroyed by fire on the 7th 
February, 1841. 

Edmond, the eldest of these sons, was born at 
Camberwell, 12th May, 1552, and knighted in 
1603. His nephew, of the same names, was also 
knighted, and lived in Bowyer House, where he 
was visited by John Evelyn, on the Ist Sept. 
1657. The day is noteworthy, as being that of 
St. Giles, the patron saint of the parish church, 
which he may have had a penchant for visiting 
(as was the case with Browne Willis), on the 
anniversary of its dedication. 

“ He has,” says the author of Sylva, with a keen 
eye to dendrology, “a very pretty grove of oaks, 
and hedges of yew, in his garden, and a handsome 
row of tall elms before his court.” 

No vestiges of the elms or oaks were traceable 
within the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant,’ 
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but a ring of yew-trees stood round the front 


lawn very recently — the remains, no doubt, of | 
It will be noticed that | 


those historic hedges. 
Evelyn says nothing of the fine cedar, which, at 
the beginning of the present generation, formed 
a conspicuous feature, to the left of the grand 
entrance, — a circumstance which renders rather 
apocryphal the story of its having been planted 
by Queen Elizabeth. This tradition, like innu- 
merable others, must “ melt into thin air,” when 
it is remembered that the house itself was not 
built till Sir Christopher Wren’s day; and there 
is every reason to believe the tree was not known 
in England at the former period. Evelyn's epi- 
thet was a happy one, when he described the 
old mansion as the “ melancholie seate of Sir 


Edmond Bowyer ;” for a more lugubrious ap- | 
| proprietress of which gave it, I believe, the more 


pearance than it presented about thirty years 
ago, it is difficult to imagine. 

It was subsequently renovated, and surrounded 
by a substantial wall and iron railings, and from 
that period, I apprehend, was called Bowyer 
House, its general name, up to that time, having 
been The Mansion House. ‘Though its external 
appearance was greatly improved by these re- 


pairs, its interior was, at the same time, sadly 


despoiled. 


When a revival in popular literature took place | 


somewhat earlier, the ground-floor rooms on the 
south side were occupied by the “ Surrey Literary 
Institution.” The walls and ceilings of the en- 
trance-hall were then ornamented with curious 
earved and moulded-work, and against the wall 
hung a female portrait, traditionally, but incor- 
rectly, believed to Le that of Lady Bowyer, who 
for her exquisite beauty was called “the Star in 
the East.” She was a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Aucher, of Bishopsbourne, in Kent; a family 
which had been previously connected by mar- 
riage with the Drapers, one of whom was the 
wife of John Bowyar, the great-uncle of Sir 
Edmond ; which explains an apparent discrepancy 
adverted to in my notice inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. The Bowyer crest, “an ano- 
malous-looking quadruped with the head of a 
gryphon and the tail of an unicorn” (though 
assumed to be a tiger) seiant on a ducal coronet, 
surmounted another portrait in the room above 
this hall. 

The “cedar panelling with carved dressings," 
alluded to by T.C. N., had been denuded of its 
glory before the sale. When I first knew the 
place, some of the foliage, fruit, and flowers, was 
of very choice workmanship; and there was a 
charming little painting of “The Ruins of Time,” 
or some such subject, over the chimney-piece in 
the small room forming the northern wing. In 
the corresponding ante-room, the walls were hung 
with embossed and gilded leather ; the dull leaden 
tinted hue of which added to the gloomy charac- 


| ter of the building. 


In the large room adjoining, 
the chimney-piece was supported by boldly sculp- 
tured lions’ heads in oak. 

Crossing the hall, we entered what I suppose 
to have been, in old time, the music or evening- 
room; as its south and east sides were covered 
with large paintings, in both of which Apollo 
formed the most prominent figure. They were 
ascribed to Sir James ‘Thornhill; and if it be 
quite clear that Sir Christopher Wren built the 
house, with apparently sufficient reason. 

It was rumoured, at the time of these repairs, 
that the then representative of the Bowyers was 
about to reside upon his property; but the re- 
port proved to be without foundation, and the 
old house, after remaining for some time empty, 
was let for a very respectable ladies school : the 


definite and characteristic name of Bowyer House. 
Sir W. Bowyer Smijth (sic), of Hill Hall, Essex, 
as the representative of this family, now holds 
seven-fifteenths of the manor; the other eight- 
fifteenths belonging to Sir Thomas Dyer. But 
the long local connection of the Bowyers with 
Camberwell has obtained for them the title by 
courtesy of the lords of the manor. 

Doveias ALLPort. 





JEW CISIAN DOZEN. 
(2"¢ S. xii. 142.) 

With deference, but thorough confidence in the 
correctness of my opinion, I would suggest that 
the words “Jew Cisian dozen” are a corruption 
of Jeu soixante-dix-huit, a phrase still used in 
France to designate a pack of tarots; just as, in 
contradistinction, the pack of common playing- 
cards is termed jeu de cinquante-deux. I scarcely 
need to observe, that the word jeu signifies a pack, 
as well as a game or play of cards: the German 
spiel karten, having exactly the same literal signi- 
fication. I consider, then, that the “ Jew Cisian 
dozen” meant a pack of tarots, which contains 
seventy-eight cards; and the “old form of plai- 
enge cardes, commonlie called the Frenche carde,” 
was no other than farofs. It has been doubted 
whether tarots have ever been played in England; 
but I could give a dozen proofs that they have, 
one however may suffice. Cleland, in his Jnsti- 
tution of a Young Nobleman, 1607, speaks of 
“honest house-games, as cardes, French cardes 
called taraux, tables, and such like plaies.” 

As tarots have long since fallen out of use in 
England, it may not be out of place to give some 
account of them here. The pack consists of 
seventy-eight cards. Twenty-two of those are 
symbolic cards, termed atouts. The derivation of 
this word is most probably from a tutti, above all. 
The French word ,atout is now the representative 
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of our English word trump. The atouts, besides 
their several symbols, are numbered from one to 
twenty-one inclusive. The unnumbered one seems 
to be the equivalent of the Zero in the Arabic 
numerals. For though this card, like its analogue, 
the cipher, represents no number in itself, yet it 
greatly increases the values of the other cards 
according to its position among them. The twenty- 
two atouts, translating their ordinary appellations, 
may be named and arranged as follows : — 


The Fool - - - ©|Power (or Strength) - Il 
The Juggler - - 1) The Hanged Man -12 
The Female Pope - - 2 Death - - - 18 
The Empress - - 8)| Temperance - - - 14 
The Emperor : - 4\The Devil - - - 15 
The Pope - - - 5) The House of God - 16 
The Lover - - - 6 The Stars - . - 17 
The Chariot - - - 7}The Moon - - - 18 
Justice - - - 8) The Sun - - - 19 
The Hermit - - - 9 The Last Judgment - 20 
The Wheel of Fortune - 10, The World - - - 21 


To the twenty-two atouts are added fifty-six 
cards, analogous to our common pack of fifty-two, 
consisting of forty pip-cards and sixteen coat- 
ecards — King, Queen, Cavalier, and Knave, di- 
vided into four suits. ‘The suits are invariably 
Spanish: Copas, Espadas, Oros, and Bastos —in 
other words, Vases, Swords, Money and Clubs ; 
the last real bludgeons, and thereby hangs a con- 
clusion. But I must proceed : — 

As may be supposed, there are considerable 
variations in the order, names, and numbers of 
the atouts. I have compiled the above list, how- 
ever, from several ancient and three modern 
packs of tarots. Of the latter, one was made in 
Brussels for the Swiss market; the second in 
Paris; the third, though it bears the epigraphe 
Barcelona, I suspect was also made at Paris for 
the Spanish market. The symbols, too, though 
representing the same thing, are varied. In a 
modern French pack in my possession, “ The 
World” is represented by a stage, with actors 
performing a play. The idea, though hackneyed, 
is much superior to thef engraving. M. Paul 
Boiteau, in a wretched catch-penny publication, 
entitled Les Cartes a Jour, et la Cartomancie, 
Bibliothéque des Chemins des Fer (Paris, 1854), 





gives an illustration of this very card; yet he is, | 
| chess-board, had a limited reign, and then sank 


to say the least, so very obtuse as not to perceive 
the ideal connexion, as ancient as the Greek 
dramatists, between the world and a theatrical 
representation. He says : — 


“La vielle image (alluding to an old card representing | 


the world) se comprend; l’image moderne (alluding to 
the stage and actors) a des pretentions philosophiques qui 
he servent pas & éclaircir l’allegorie. C'est une enigme & 
deviner,” 

This specimen of the author's calibre is a very 
fair criterion of the value of the brochure (I be- 
lieve that is the word), not written, but popularly 
got up, to match the old plates of a former but 


really valuable archwological work. The getter 
up, M. Boiteau, being evidently totally ignorant 
of the subject, was compelled to disguise his ignor- 
ance under a very flimsy mask of flippant im- 
pertinences. 

The foreign tireuse des cartes still uses tarots, 
when consulting the decrees of fate; and a curi- 
ous anecdote, which I quote from memory, related 
in Rowland’s Judicial Astrology Condemned, proves 
that they were once used for the same purpose 
in this country. Cuffe, the celebrated Greck 
scholar, and unfortunate secretary to the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Essex, happening one day to call 
at a house where a cartomancist was exercising 
his profession, severely ridiculed such an absurd 
practice. The fortune-teller, however, speaking 
up in defence of his profession, dared Cuffe to 
draw three cards from the pack. Cuffe did so, 
and drew what appeared to be three knaves, 
which the adept, by a well-known sleight, trans- 
formed, or, in reality, seemed to transform, into 
three other cards: one representing Cuffe him- 
self, the other a trial, and the third an execution. 
Cuffe laughed at the trick, but sorrowfully re- 
membered it, twenty years after, when taken, 
tried, and brought to execution at Tyburn. 

The three cards were simply tarots. The card 
said to represent Cuffe was in all probability an 
atout called “‘ The Traitor,” which, in old Italian 

acks, sometimes usurped the place of “ The 
Yevil ;” the second could be no other than “ Jus- 
tice,” and the third, the “ Hanged Man.” “The 
Traitor,” Jl Traditor, is thus mentioned in an old 
Italian poem, printed in 1550, and entitled Jnvet- 
tiva contra il Gioco de Tarocco: — 
“Che significar’ altro la Papessa, 

Il Carro, il Traditor, la Ruota, il Gobbo; 

La Fortezza, la Stella, il Sol, la Luna, 

E la Morte, el’ Enferno, e tutto il resto, 

Di questa bizarria.” 


This early printed notice of tarots leads us to 
the question, were they, or our modern pack, the 
primal form of playing-cards? To the unpreju- 
diced inquirer, there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that our present pack of fifty-two, being the 
simpler, is the more ancient; that tarots were an 
innovation, which, like many innovations on the 


into comparative oblivion. ‘The very fact of 
Flavio Alberto Lollio writing the Znvective against 
Tarocco, just quoted, almost, if not directly, proves 
that the game was then an innovation on the old 
cards. Of course, Gebelin derives the atouts, as 
he was inclined to derive everything else, from 
ancient Egyptian sources. The atout entitled the 


| “ House of God,” representing a tower struck by 


lightning, he terms the “ House of Plutus,” and 


| absurdly asserts that it represents the Memphian 


Tower of Rhampsinitus!! Now, this very symbol 
was a favourite one in the old books of emblems 
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and devices, or impresas. It symbolised the danger 
of high station, and the comparative safety of 
humble life. The “ Wheel of Fortune,” “ Death,” 
“The Last Judgment,” and other tarots, may 
also be found in emblems and devices. And it is 
a suggestive fact that the earliest notice we have 
of tarots is at the very time when device-making 
was in its palmiest era. When Peter le Moyne 
said : — 

“Philosophy and poetry, history and fable, all that is 
taught in colleges, all that is learned in the world, are 
condensed and epitomised in this great pursuit; in short, 
if there be an art which requires an all-accomplished 
workman, that art is devise-making.” 


There certainly could be no difficulty, at that 
period, to find symbols for a few fancy cards. If 
tarots came from Egypt, why not the cards used 
in playing Minchiati, which had no less than forty- 
one atouts, the pack consisting of ninety-seven 
eards ! 

Tarots were played in the highest circles of 
Roman society in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. Mrs. Miller, authoress of Letters from 
Italy, describing an interview with the person 
* stiled J/ Re” (Charles Edward Stuart) says :— 

“ We were at the Princess Palestrine’s conversazione. 
He asked me, if I understood the game of Tarocchi (what 
they were about to play at); I answered in the negative; 
upon which, taking the pack in his hands, he desired to 
know if I had ever seen such odd cards: I replied that 
they were very odd indeed; he then displaying them 
said, ‘ Here is everything in the world to be found in 
these cards, the sun, the moon, the stars; and here, s 1ys 
he (shewing me a card) isthe pope; here is the devil 
(and added) there is but one of the trio wanting, and you 
know who that should be,’ ” 


Of course the one wanting was an allusion to 


himself, in his English, but unjust, title of Pre- | 


tender. 

With all its variety of cards, tarocchi is a 
childish, insipid, monotonous game. I have often 
seen it played in the coffee-houses of New Or- 
leans, frequented by the Creole descendants of 
the French and Spanish settlers of Louisiana. 
The great point of the game is to form verzicole, 
or sequences; the Matta or Fool representing 
any other card, of which its holder might be de- 
ficient, to form the sequence. Our modern Pope 
Joan is a much superior game, though it is simply 
tarocchi, played with the common pack of cards, 
and sometimes the addition of a board. The nine 
of diamonds at Pope Joan, is called Comet, and 
this word is evidently a corruption of Matta, as 
the two cards have the same powers and privi- 
leges. The Annals of Gaming, London, 1775, 
tells us that the Comet “is King, Queen, Knave, 
or any other card, according as the player pleases.” 
Recollecting this, and that the Comet is a nine, 
we have the direct connection of Pope Joan and 
tarocchi in the following Italian proverb from 
Torriano’s Piazzi Universali di Proverbi Italiani 
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(London, 1666), “Servir come il nove di Ta- 

rocchi.” Said of a ready-witted person, able for 

every emergency, always ready to take any part, 

or perform any duty. Witriam Pinkerton, 
Hounslow. 





ORIGIN OF BLACKLEAD PENCILS AND OF 
- INDIA RUBBER. 
(2"¢ S. x. passim.) 

A short time ago I was favoured, through the 
kindness of one of our best bibliographers, with an 
opportunity of investigating the method in which 
the old illuminators sketched their work. We 
examined several printed books and MSS. where 
the illuminations had not been completed; and 
found the outlines had been put in with very bold, 
clean, and yet fine lines: but, from the closest 
examination we could effect, we were of opinion 
that they were drawn with the common lead 
plummet. We could not detect the presence of 
black lead, and the line would not yield in the 
least to the Indian rubber. It was then sug- 
gested that something on the subject might be 
found in the curious treatise of Gesner, De omni 
rerum Fossilium Genere ; and in referring to the 
edition Tiguri, 1565, we found the following : — 

“ Various instruments of different artificers are made 
of different metals.” 

“The writing implement [stylus ad scribendum }, 
drawn below, is made of a species of lead (‘1 think of a 
factitious lead, which I hear is by some called English 
antimony) [Stimmii Anglicani],’ this is scraped into a 
sort of stiletto [mucro], and inserted into a wooden 
handle.” 

Underneath is a very neat woodcut, showing 
an instrument with a point at one end, and (ap- 
parently) a screw at the other — just like, in fact, 
the last invented propelling pencil ; and under 
this, a thin lamina of some metal is drawn. I 
think there can be but little doubt that, by Ges- 
ner’s expression “ factitious lead, by some called 
English antimony,” and from the context, that 
plumbago, or blacklead, is intended. I ventured 
a short time back to send a passage from Ben 
Jonson's Epicene, to prove that as early as 1609 
blacklead was used for drawing maps. We have 
now, I believe, an authority to prove it was in 
common use as a writing material forty-four years 
earlier. Can any of your readers give an instance 
of the still earlier use of plumbago, and in what 
way it superseded the plummet? Can they also 
inform me of the period when the India rubber 
began to be used as an obliterator of the blacklead 
pencil ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 





Penpritt Famiry (2™ S. xi. 518.) — H. 5. G. 
refers to a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


| May, 1791, in which the writer gave an extract 
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from the Uppingham register, and appended cer- 
tain comments of his own. Allow me to say that 
the clergyman was wrong, if he inserted the maiden 
name of Teresa Sykes as Pendrell, and not strictly 
accurate in her baptismal, as the accompanying 
pedigree (abbreviated from one in the Heralds’ 
College) conclusively shows. Arms, Argent, a 
chevron azure, between three heraldic fountains ; 
quartering Rigmaiden. 











W Sykes, of St. Giles-=Mar —, livin 
Fi s, died 17 724 
kshire ancestr 

James Syk f Anne Sykes, said Willi Sykes, of=Elizahetl 
&.G 1 ) nded Lin I iv 
1737. " nvent at Fields, E died 728 
widow, Elea Bruges: living 1728 bt 1 at 
hor 4 St. G 
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Henry Sykes, of the Crescent, New=Grace, of Francis Birch 
Bridge Street, and of Twickenham,| of I ° utland 
Middlesex: born 1744; living 1792. nt 792 
Grace-Vale e Sykes, daughter and=William Waddingt ° Chat 
heiress, married at St. Anne Black ham P Blackfriars, Esq., 
friars, 23 Aug., 1788: livis 79 born 14 May, 17 living 17 

William- Wad Henry Wade died an infant; 

dingt borr Ju buried at Bridewell Chapel. 


The writer of the letter of May, 1791, followed 
up the inaccuracies, already pointed out, by im- 
porting the name of Henry Frunkson Sykes into 
this matter — the son of the deceased having no 
other baptismal name than Henry; and, finally, he 
made an assertion equally at variance with good 
taste and probability, viz. that the deceased sub- 
sisted on 34/. per annum, the nett proceeds of her 
pension from the Crown. ‘The letters which fol- 
lowed that of May, 1791, are more or less irrele- 
vant to the main point, namely, had the male line 
of the loyalist ceased ? All they proved was that 
the name had not become extinct. | 

The Illustrated London News of January, 1859, 
says, rather infelicitously, — , 

“ Major-General Charles Waddington, C.B., late of the 
Bombay Engineers, who died in London on the 22d ult., 
at the age of 62, was the third son of the late Wm. Wad- 
dington, Esq, of Chateau de St. Remy in Normandy, 
by Grace-Valentine, daughter and heiress of E. Svkes, 
Esq., who married (!) Theresa, daughter and co-heir of 
Francis Rigmaiden, Esq., through whom he traced de- 
Scent from the Penderell family, of famous memory as 
preservers of King Ch: ‘es I]. at Boscobel.” 








This statement, when compared with the pedi- 
gree, shows that Theresia Rigmaiden, the co- 
heiress, was a descendant of the Pendrells, a fact 
which Henry Sykes appears to have had upper- 
most in his mind, when (a.p. 1792) he chose for 
his motto the significant watchword “ Loyaulté.” 


Q. F. V. F. | 
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Articuoke (2 S, xii. 253.) — The history of 
the artichoke, and the etymology of the word, are 
investigated by Beckmann in his History of In- 
ventions, vol. i. The plant appears to have been 
introduced into Europe from the Levant; and to 


have been known in Italy in the fifteenth, and in 
France and England in the sixteenth century 
The following passage, from a work entitled 


Health’s Improvement, by an old writer named 
Moffat, is cited by Nares, Gloss. in v. : 


“ Artichokes grew sometimes only in the Isle of Sicily, 
and since my remembrance they were so dainty in Eng 
land, that they usually were sold for crowns a-pi 4 


The name of the plant is in Italian arliciocco o 
carcioffo, in Spanish aleachofa, and in French 
artichaut. It seems to be agreed that these forms 
are derived from an Arabie word, which is written 
harsaf, harzi uf, or harsciaf by Salmasius, but 
ardi schauki or alcharseufa, according to two 
authorities cited by Diez, Rom. Wort., p. 28. 
The conjt ctures of Ménage, Origm della Lingu 
Italiana, vy. articiocco, lead to nothing. L. 


Tue Bisnors or Exeter Aanp Worcester 
(2"¢ S. xii. 247.)—It is much to be regretted that 
some of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” will 
not take the most ordinary pains to set themselves 
right before encroaching upon its valuable space. 
H. E. W. gives a note upon “the remarkable 
fact” that the above-named bishops have now the 
same surname and Christian name. Had H. E. 
W. taken the very reasonable trouble to look 
into a clergy list, or even an almanack, he would 
have found his fact a fiction, The name of the 
Bishop of Exeter is Philpotts, that of the Bishop 
of Worcester (late Canon of Norwich and Master 
of Catherine), Philpott. E.\ 


Your correspondent H. E. W. does not read hi 
Punch with due attention, or he would know that 
the Bishops of Exeter and Worcester have not ex 
actly the same surname. Mr. Punch adverted to 
the appointment of the latter bishop in the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“* A good appointment?’ ‘* No, it’s not, 
Said old beer-drinking Peter Watts; 
‘ At Worcester one but hears “ Phil-pott ” 
At generous Exeter — “ Phil-potts.” ’” 
PorTraTuRus 
Alisopp Terrace. 


Isanen or Grovcester (2™ S. xii. 213.) — 
Isabel died very soon after her marriage with 
Hubert de Burgh; but that the marriage did 
really take place, can admit, I think, of no doubt 
The following testimony is from the 7% whesbury 
Chronicle i—_— 

“ Sed tanec quia non habebat (Joannes rex) liberos per 
Isabellam, post annum unum factum est divortium inter 
ipsos, sed tenuit sibi honorem Gloucestriw, castrum Brys 
tolie cum burgo, et totam bertonam, hundredum cum 
suis annexis, quod non devenit ad heredes usque ad 
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presentem diem. Et maritavit Isabellam Galfrido de 
Mandevile comiti Essexie cum comitatu Gloucestria. 
Quo Galfrido de medio sublato, Isabella prenominata, 
tempore ejusdem regis (cum Lodovicus rex Francie 
Angliam occupasset) regis assensu, Huberto de Burgo 
justiciario Angliw maritata est; sed infra breve de medio 
sublata est.” 

And Dugdale, in his Baronage, asserts the fact 
of the marriage in not less than four places; twice 
in the notice of Hubert de Burgh, vol. i. pp. 694 
and 699, in the latter passage referring to the 


Chronicle of Dunstaple ; once, in the account of 


the Earls of Gloucester, vol. i. p. 536; and again 
in that of Mandeville, Earl of Essex, vol. i. p. 706. 
Dugdale, however, seems to make a great mistake 
as to Hubert's first wife, who, according to him, 
was Joan, daughter of William de Vernon, Earl 
of Devon, widow of William de Briwere; whereas, 
in his account of the Briwere family, he states 
(vol. i. p. 702) that the said William did not die 
till the year 1232 (16 Hen. III.). Beatrix, he 
says, was the second; Isabel of Gloucester the 


third, and Margaret, daughter of William King of 


Scotland (and sister of Alexander IT.) the fourth. 
I cannot quite agree with your fair correspon- 


dent Hermentrupe, in styling this discussion | 


about Isabel a “paper war.” It is, I think, a 
pleasant way of arriving at the truth. 
conflict it be, it is almost as agreeable to be 
worsted as to conquer, inasmuch as one gains 
light by defeat. Thus it will be seen that I no 


longer call Isabel Hawisa, notwithstanding the | 


great authority of Matthew Paris. The docu- 


ment produced by Meteres, I gladly admit, is of 


greater weight. There seems, however, to have 
been some misgiving about her name among the 
chroniclers of those times, for I find, on consult- 
ing Radulph de Diceto and John of Brompton, 
that they merely call her the daughter of the Earl 
of Gloucester, without naming her at all. Perhaps 
the confusion arose from her mother’s name Ha- 
wisa. Miss Strickland also, in alluding to her in- 
cidentally, names her Hawisa. Joun WUiL1IAMs. 
Arno’s Court. 


Suanpy Hart (2"* S. xii. 250.) — About 
thirty-five years ago, while resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coxwold, I made inquiries on the 
question now raised by your correspondent Jay- 
pre. Although there were many old men then 
living who must have known Sterne personally, 
I could not find any one who possessed much 
satisfactory information relative to his labours or 
his habits. I do not speak from certain know- 
ledge, but I believe that the name of Shandy Hall 
was bestowed upon the place of his abode by 
Sterne himself. The place itself could scarcely 
be dignified by the name of Hall. It is a low, 


small, dark house: the entrance being by de- | 


scending steps a few yards from the high road to 


Thirsk, and almost opposite the beautiful church 
} 
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It could scarcely have suggested the name of 


| works, were doubtless written there. 


And if 
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It was, no doubt, the parsonage, 


Sterne’s eccentric hero, as he did not become in- 
cumbent of Coxwold, under the gift of Lord 
Falconberg, until 1760. And the first and second 
volumes of his Tristram Shandy were published in 
1759, the year previous. It is not, therefore, the 
fact, that the whole of Tristram Shandy was written 
at Coxwold. The latter part of that work, The 
Sentimental Journey, and several other of his 
He retained 
the incumbency for seven years; during which 
time he visited France in 1762, and two years 
after that he went to Italy. 

I have not at hand the Yorkshire Glossary re- 
ferred to, but think there must be a mistake as to 
the meaning of the word Shandy. I have no 
knowledge of it as a Yorkshire word. I do not 
find it in the old glossaries. It may have been 
applied in a limited number of cases as a nick- 
name, suggested by Sterne’s erratic captain ; but 
is not of general application. It will be found, I 
believe, that Sterne suggested the use, and not 
that its use in Yorkshire suggested the name to 
him. 

I have followed your correspondent in styling 
the living an incumbency. It is a perpetual 
curacy. T.B. 

Raine Cats anp Dogs (1* S. viii. 565.) — 
Long ago a question was asked in your pages, 
as to the origin of this proverbial phrase, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been answered. A 
nephew of mine, quartered in the Ionian Islands, 
tells me that ‘“‘raining xara dofas" would be the 
natural Romaic expression for raining extraor- 
dinarily ; thus furnishing, if not the derivation of 
“cats and dogs,” at any rate a most singular coin- 
cidence. C. W. Bineuam. 


Roseserry Torrie (2 S. xii. 97.)—In reply 
to A. A. The legend runs thus: that a Northum- 
berland princess, a.p. 507, dreamed a dream that 
her son, prince Oswy, would perish on a certain 
day. The princess, hoping to baffle the prophecy, 
sent the prince and his nurse to the summit of 
Ounesberry. The nurse (no guardsmen being in 
the way) took her “forty winks” whilst the 
youth, attracted by a lovely flower, was lured into 
a fatal spring; the treacherous green moss gave 
way, and in a few moments he was suffocated, 
and his nurse on waking only found a lifeless 
corpse! Camden alludes to this spring, and says 
“it was very good for sore eyes.” Sterne and 
several local poets have written on this legend. 

Roseberry or Ounesberry is famous amongst 
other circumstances, for being the spot where 
James Cook first saw the sea, and first imbibed 
his love for the ocean, as Ebenezer Elliott sings. 

Again, in the farce of the Register Office, Mar- 
gery Moorpout runs away to town from Canny 
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(Little, in contra-distinction to its neighbour, 
Great Ayton) Yatton (Ayton), below Roseberry 
Topping to escape the importunities of her young 
master. This farce had a most successful run in 
days gone by. Whilst, lastly, Roseberry was the 
first place in the nineteenth century from which 
jron-stone was found in Cleveland, and has thus 
become the pioneer of that enormous wealth which 
will shortly cause this district to vie if not excel 
Lanarkshire and Staffordshire. Evoracum. 


REFERENCES GIVEN witHouT AccURACY AND 
Particutarity (2"S. xii. 258.)—In reply to the 
friendly strictures of Sexacenartivs, I beg leave 
to state that the references to the particular edi- 
tions have not been given, simply because the 
articles are only specimens of the Literary Index ; 
to which, when completed, an entire list of the 
editions used is intended to be prefixed. To have 
added the editions to each quotation in these spe- 
cimens, would have caused constant repetition ; 
while little practical inconvenience in the mean 
time will be felt from the want of that addition 
by taking it for granted that the references are 
generally, indeed with very rare exceptions, to 
the last edition of the author or treatise. 

In reference to St. Hildegarde, the subject of 
the article animadverted upon, subsequently to 
my writing that communication I have seen the 
folio volume containing one of the works of Theo- 
dore Priscian, with Hildegarde’s treatise — De 
Physica; the genuineness of which, although de- 
nied by Semler (see Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca, 
Tiguri, 1583), has been maintained not only by 
Fabricius, but by a more recent bibliographer, 
Reuss, in an elaborate dissertation published about 
thirty years since. My attention has also been 
called to “ The Life of Hildegardis,” in Fuller's 
delightful work, Zhe Holy State, which will not 
disappoint the admirers of that worthy. 

In conclusion, in the Catalogue of the library 
of Dr. Kloss, sold by Sotheby & Son, 1835, there 
are two MSS. of Hildegarde: No. 4597, Cause 
et Curia, a MS. of the thirteenth century; and 
No. 4598, Pentachronon seu Speculum quinque 
luturorum temporum, collectore ex scriptis Hilde- 
gardis Gebeno Priare in Suerbach, a MS. of the 
fifteenth century. Bisnmiorurcar, CurtTuam. 


Ipen Famity (2™ S. xii. 169, 200, 216.) — 
There is, or was, a person of this name residing 
at East Sutton, near Maidstone, Kent, a few miles 
only from Westwell, the seat of the Sheriff Alex- 
ander Iden; the name having apparently de- 
scended unaltered to the present day, and Idenden 
being evidently another name. Kent is remark- 
able for local names; one name in particular, 
that of Kingsnorth, occurring among the resi- 
dents at Kingsnorth, near Ashford, and about a 
half dozen other places in the immediate vicinity. 


A county directory affords a good field for the | : 





| ° ° 
| study of those who are curious in the matter of 


surnames, many odd specimens occurring besides 

others most probably derived from the ancient 

holders of the soil. Henry W. S. Taytor. 
Southampton. 


Awnine (2"4 S. xii. 248.) —This word was long 
in use in England before India was familiar to us. 
It is a nautical term from the Meso-Gothic 
hulyan, to cover (Mark xiv. 65), and means a 
canopy of sail-cloth or canvas, to preserve the 
decks from the heat of the sun, to prevent the 
melting of the pitch, and to shelter the crew. 


| That part of the poop-deck which is continued 


forward beyond the bulk-head of the cabin is also 
called the awning. This word is of far more re- 
cent origin than to be found in the Sanskrit. The 
awns of barley, spring-wheat, &c., appear to have 
been so named as protecting the seeds from the 
scorching heat of the sun. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


Norman Stvwricut (2™ S. xii. 248.)—Watt 
and Byerley refer to him as Sievewright. 
Archbishop Secker, referring to Mr. Sieve- 
wright, observes to Garden: “ [ have heard of a 
performance of his relative to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, for which I am inquiring.” Watt does 
not mention this work. Should any of your cor- 
respondents be able to give any particulars re- 
specting it or iis author, I hope they will place 
the same on record in your columns. 
C. H. Coorer. 


Cambridge. 


Autce Grey (2 S. xii. 189.)—Permit me to 
inform Mr. SnHotto Macpurr that the air of 
“ Alice Grey” is not so far forgotten that I have 
had any difficulty in procuring a copy. Is it not 
better known by its first line, “ She's all my fancy 
painted her?” Mr. Macporr's version differs 
from mine in representing Alice with “ hazel” 
eyes, while my song bestows on her “soft blue” 
ones. ° HERMENTRUDE. 


Butrrick (2" §S., xii. 168.)—This name occurs 
in the Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire. I have 
always considered it a local surname and a con- 
traction of Butterwick, a township in the above 
locality. V. H. Lami. 

Fulham. 


Bunker's Hirt (2S. xii. 100, 199.) — There 
is a rising ground on Lord John Scott's estates in 
Warwickshire called “ Bunker's Hill.” 

L. M. M. R. 

Mapame pre tA Morte (2"4 S. vii. 9, 137.) — 
In the Mémoires Inedits du Comte de Lamotte- 
Valois, 12mo, Paris, 1838 (pp. 196—200), will be 
found an account of her death ; and pp. xxxiii— 
xxxvi., a list of works having reference to the 

ubject. J. H. Ditroy. 
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Monreso Famriry (2 S. vii. 435.) —The Conde 
Montejo occupied, in 1734, Powis House, in Great 
Ormond Street*; he married the Duchess of 
Wharton. Is she the Countess of Montejo re- 
ferred to in the passage from the letter of Mr. 
ted by Irmurter J. H. Ditton. 


ed 


Og! thorp, qu 


Hiscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
om Westminster Abbey. By George Gilbert 
F.S.A With Appendices supp! ing further 
wl Completing the History of Ahbey 
by W. Burgess, J. Burtt, G. Corner, W. H. 
Howard, Rev. T. Hugo, J. Hunter, H. Mog- 
Parker, Rev. M. Walcott, Rev. T. W. V 
w Willis. Zdustrated by numerous Plates and 

1. HW. & Jas. Parker.) 

rested in the History of Westminster 
of October, 1860, when the London and 
vological Society held a meeting within the 
ibbev, is a day to be remembered. On 
Scott's admirable Paper on its architectural 
he modestly calls “ Gleanings,” was read 
Th at Paps r, with many others then 
have re- 


the 


Veare, 


gentlemen whose names we 
and some subsequent discoveries, have been 
and beautifully illustrated in successive numbers 

"s Magazine. The interest they there 

iuced Mr. Parker to reprint them in a 

and in the present very attractive vo- 

a concise, but very accurate, and there- 

re extremely valuable, history of that stately pile, 
which, when we consider its combined architectural beau- 
ties and historical unquestionably 
lone among the n ittered broad- 


1 above, 


associations, 
numental remains 


‘ ov 


The History and Articles of Masonry. 
lished froma MS. in the British Museum. 
ke. (R. Spencer.) 

As we are not members of the craft, and there- 
ut the evidence of the claims of masonry to be 
nstitution of great antiquity as if it were a meré 
‘ must admit that we do not 
in this curious Treatise which Mr. Cooke has so care- 
fully edited and curiously illustrated, any grounds for 
his conjecture that it formerly belonged to some master of 
the craft, and 1 in assemblies of masons as a text 
book of the traditional history and laws of the fraternity. 
rhe down are such as were probably common 
to all trade ilds, but we cannot trace in them the 
slightest ev nce of those peculiarities and mysteries 
Freemasonry Mr. Cooke will 
trust, pardon our heresy. 


Now Jirst pul - 
By Matthew 


look 
fore only 


linary institution, we see 


was ws 


rules set 


which d guish we 


PERIODICALS, — We must beg attention to a few notes 

i) some ur contemporaries; and first let us speak of— 
The Journal of Sacred Literature, which appears this 
onth under the editorship of Mr. B. Harris Cowper, the 
Rev. Dr, withdrawn from its active 
management to the duties of the country benefice, by 
} eological labours have been so propé rly re- 

» new number is, to say the least of it, quite 

vel with its predecessors. The chief articles in it 

a critique on Dr. Temple’s Essay On the Education 

he World: Two Epistles on Virginity, ascribed to 
Romanus, from the Syriac; The Chronology of 


Burgess having 





European Magazine, March 1803, pp. 172-3. 
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our Lord's last Passover, and the Modern Miracles of the 
the last Century. The Corre spondence and 

fotices of Books are among the most interesting features 
of The Journal of Sacred Literature. 


The Third Number of The Museum, a Quarterly Ma- 
gazine of Education, Literature, and Science, is also before 
end contains a great variety of articles on points of 
educational interest: such as Ragged Schools; The Re- 
vised Code; Aims of Public School Education; The Con- 
versational Element in the Study of Lanquages g Waste 0) 
Educational Power, &c. The Museum is « learly destined 
to fill what has long been a void place in periodical 
literature—a channel for the intercommunication of 
intelligent teachers, 

Saunders, Otley, & Co.’s Oriental Budget of Literature, 
Politics, Art, for India, China, Australia, 
and the certainly admirably aleuls 

upply our fellow countrymen in tho ant re- 
sions with a compendium of all that is going on among 
us, and we might add on the Continent also, in the fieldg 
of liter ind art. The articles are varied, and ably 
written; and we can imagine with how warm a welcome 
it is monthly mail delivers it at the 
outlying camp and distant station. 

One word to our ical readers. Let them 
hasten to make acquaintan ith Le Bibliophile Illustré, 
Texte et Gravures par J. Ph. Berjeau, published by 
Triibner. Mr. Berjeau’s reputation as the FACSIMILIST 
of the Speculum Hum Canticum Canti- 
corum, and Biblia Pauperum, is a suflicient guarantee for 
the ability with which Le Bibliophile is conducted. 


Jansenists in 


us, 


Science, and 


Colonies, is 


ature 
received, when the 


bibliagraph 
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